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With this number, Exchange 
magazine initiates a policy which we 
plan to follow periodically in the 
months ahead: that is, to carry from 
time to time in one issue a number of 
articles on a particular aspect of interna- 
tional educational or cultural exchange, 
thus focussing attention on it in a way 
we could not if the articles were carried 
separately in widely dispersed numbers. 

In line with this policy we are already 
planning future numbers which deal, 
respectively, with U.S. exchanges with 
Latin America and with the exchange of 
ideas through the communications 
media. We welcome the views of our 
readers on this technique. If you do not 
approve, we would like to know why. If 
you do approve, we solicit your sugges- 
tions on themes which might provide the 
core of future numbers. 

Our first ‘‘core’’ number deals with 
the role of sports in international 
exchange—not because we consider it 
the most important type of exchange to 
encourage, but because we think it may 
be one whose value is not sufficiently 
appreciated. 

The Commission’s attention was 
drawn to the subject largely by the con- 
troversy at the Olympic Games in Mon- 
treal. The withdrawal from the Games 
of the team from Taiwan was the cul- 
mination of a series of incidents dating 
back to the Olympic disaster in Munich 
which strongly implied that interna- 
tional athletic competitions created 
more ill-will than understanding. Con- 
sequently, in November the Commis- 
sion assembled a representative group 
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of specialists on the subject. The group 
included two distinguished former par- 
ticipants in international sporting 
events: Dr. Tenley Albright, former 
Olympic figure skating champion and 
presently Secretary of the U.S. Olympic 
Committee; and Robert Kane, the pres- 
ent President of the U.S. Olympic Com- 
mittee and himself a former Olympic 
runner. 

These expert witnesses argued per- 
suasively that athletes themselves are 
nonpolitical or apolitical; they quickly 
establish rapport with their counterparts 
from other countries; and they generate 
mutual respect through competing 
against each other. Implicit in what they 
said, of course, was their strong convic- 
tion that international sports events 
should not be used by governments as 
forums for the expression of political or 
social ideologies. So doing clearly 
negates the advantages which derive 
from the free, unfettered flow of in- 
formation and ideas— which this Com- 
mission has consistently advocated since 
its establishment. 

The articles on sports exchange in this 
issue of Exchange not only give 
substance to these views but suggest 
other ways in which athletes can con- 
tribute to improved mutual understand- 
ing. In ‘‘Brazilians Teach Soccer to U.S. 
Children’’ (page 10), John Horshok 
points out that American children 
learned from visiting Brazilian soccer 


coaches something of a culture different 
from their own and thus got their first 
insights into the cultural diversity of the 
world. In ‘‘Friendship First, Competi- 
tion Second’’ (page 14), Linda Metheny, 
an American Olympic gymnast who was 
a coach of a U.S. team which visited the 
People’s Republic of China, clearly 
illustrates the accuracy of Dr. Albright’s 
and Mr. Kane’s view that competing 
athletes can, and do, develop a mutual 
respect for each other even though their 
political positions are far apart. In 
‘*International Understanding Through 
Sports’’ (page 19), William McNamara 
demonstrates yet another value of 
sports exchanges: one which has no rela- 
tionship to competition. His story of 
how U.S. specialists brought a basic 
knowledge of physical fitness to grass- 
roots Iran is an illustration of how this 
country can help meet the needs of 
developing countries, and so generate 
good will. 

In sum, the Commission believes that 
the worldwide interest in sports, which 
transcends political, social, economic, 
and racial differences, can and should 
be cultivated. Interaction of athletes, be 
it through friendly exhibitions or simply 
through a sharing of knowledge, can 
make an important contribution to the 
development of two-way communica- 
tion. And this, after all, is the aim of 
international exchange. 
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The Perversities of Diversity 


Stephen K. Bailey 


Reconciliation of their twin traditions of individuality and world 


involvement presents problems for Americans. 


O. the occasion of the 30th anniversary of the 
Fulbright program, and the 200th anniversary of the 
founding of the American Republic, one is almost com- 
pelled to look backward. Both anniversaries symbolize a 
significant break with the past: the Fulbright program a 


break with peacetime isolationism, the Declaration of ° 


Independence a break with colonial dependency. 

It is somewk. t difficult for Americans to recall that, 
for 300 years, the Atlantic moat was wide enough and 
deep enough to create a sense of psyclic distance from 
the rest of the world—even if the political and economic 
reality was quite different. In spite of President Hard- 
ing’s pronouncement in the early 1920’s that he did not 
want to ‘‘menace the health of the Republic in Old 
World contagion,’’ America had always been exposed 
to ‘‘Old World contagion.’’ The reality was that from 
the 17th to 20th centuries, European wars and commer- 
cial rivalries found their way to this continent. Our own 
revolution was a complex military and naval engage- 
ment involving forces from the great powers of 
Europe—notably France. Without the help of the 
French Navy, it is almost certain that George Washing- 
ton could not have prevailed at Yorktown. American 
commercial successes during the 19th century were car- 
ried on behind the shield of the British Navy. European 
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intellectual viruses, of course, have always been ram- 
pant. 

Nonetheless, deeply seared into the national psyche of 
Americans have been the twin historical emotions of the 
comforts of distance and the indignities of colonial rule. 

These twin traditions have made Americans unsure of 
themselves in the global politics and economics of the 
20th century. Our pragmatism—even our idealism— 
tells us we have no option but to become involved in 
world affairs. Our nostalgia, however, cries out for a 
return to a simpler and more isolated mode. Similarly, 
while our ancestral memories of colonial dependence 
have prompted in the past quarter century a variety of 
expressions of assistance to emerging nations (A.I.D., 
Public Law 480, Peace Corps, etc.), these gestures of 
understanding have often been hidden by dust from the 
chariots of the cold war, or overwhelmed by American 
industrial and commercial enterprise. 

I remember a poignant experience in the early 1960’s 
when I was passing through Johannesburg. I read in a 
single newspaper that Ambassador Adlai Stevenson had 
just condemned, before the U.N. General Assembly, 
the apartheid policies of the South African Republic. 
Two columns away, there was a report that the U.S. 
commercial attache in Johannesburg had just praised, 
at a luncheon meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the great marriage of American and South African 
trade. 

It is no good anyone else saying that we should grow 
up and settle down. The variable forces presently loose 
in the world make all nations seem adolescent. Amer- 
ica’s contradictions are certainly glaring. But, in spite of 
Marxian logic, they are not the contradictions of capi- 
talism; they are the contradictions of complexity, the 
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Angst of anomaly. Plutarch contended that the only 
lesson of history is that the gods enjoy upsetting things. 
In the 20th century, the gods have been having a field 
day. 


A... there any dominant historic salients that all peo- 
ple from varied parts of the Earth can agree to as objec- 
tive realities? Are there ways of stating what humankind 
has been, and is, going through that could give people a 
greater sense of community, of unromantic mutuality, 
of prudently tempered pluralism? Can scholarship in its 
search for the truth transcend ideology? For, to para- 
phrase Waldo Frank, ideology, like military struggle, is 
the great simplifier—reducing complex social issues to 
the simple lines of a battle chart. 

I should like to submit that in the late 20th century, 
events have outrun ideology—that mankind is presently 
confronted with a series of unprecedented dangers and 
opportunities that reduce inherited ideological and na- 
tional chauvinisms to the status of intellectual 
charades—albeit played oftentimes in deadly earnest. 

I should like to suggest that the central nonideological 
dilemma of this age is the startling increase in worldwide 
political diversities at the very moment in time when the 
terrors of technology call for responsible unities. Put in 
a different way, there is a struggle between the growing 
psychological propensity to think small and the inexor- 
able technological and bureaucratic propensity to think 
big. 

This is a global phenomenon. It is quite as observable 
within countries as among them. Surely Americans have 
been witnessing these contradictions within the United 
States during this past year. Americans are hell-bent to 
find themselves (to rediscover their individuality) by 
identifying themselves with varied ethnic and racial 
backgrounds; by moving out (if they can) of great cen- 
tral cities; by protesting forced school busing; by 
underscoring their tribal loyalties as Texans or proper 
Bostonians, as fans of Los Angeles Dodgers, the Boston 
Bruins, or the Miami Dolphins; by nodding approvingly 
as politicians lambaste big government in Washington 
or in Albany; by dreaming of the farm back in Kansas. 
Americans are told by best-selling books to think small, 
to consume less gas, to grow organic foods in their win- 
dow pots. These are manifestations of the cravings for 
psychologically manageable perceptions of reality. The 
late Sir Alfred Zimmern, Oxford’s great Professor of 
International Relations, used to say that man was essen- 
tially a small-town animal and had only the most artifi- 
cial means of projecting himself into the realities of 
bigness. 
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America is not alone in its search for human-scale 
affinities and loyalties. Every nation in Africa south of 
the Sahara struggles with tribalism. The great subconti- 
nent of India maintains a tenuous unity, but the centrif- 
ugal forces of caste, class, states, and linguistics cultures 
are enormous. What are the tragic divisions in Ulster 
and Lebanon but the inability of parochial passions to 
stand a central authority that is perceived by at least one 
powerful warring faction to be inherently unjust? 
Serious irredentist movements now appear, of all 
places, in Scotland. Even the great Socialist nations 
come up against the realities of localism. The Soviet 
Union has yet to unlock the motivation of its non- 
Russian grain farmers. China’s astounding leap into the 
20th century is still troubled by restive rootlets of heresy 
that may well crack the great monolith now that Mao 
has joined his ancestors. 





‘Diversity is the source of the world’s cultural 
richness. It is friendly to a human dignity that 
can so easily be corroded by the great 
Leviathans— political, bureaucratic, and tech- 
nological— of our age.”’ 


And, perhaps most significant of all, what were once 
at least semi-organized colonial empires managed from 
London, Paris, Madrid, The Hague, Vienna, Berlin, 
Lisbon, and Constantinople have, within 60 years, dis- 
solved into a hundred new nations—each with its color- 
ful postage stamps, its sovereign currency, its flag and 
anthem, and its secular authorities. 


: are some of the manifestations of pervasive 
diversity in the world. And there is much to be said for 
diversity, for ‘‘many-splendidness,’’ for individual and 
group differences. Diversity is the source of the world’s 
cultural richness. It is friendly to a human dignity that 
can so easily be corroded by the great Leviathans— 
political, bureaucratic, and technological—of our age. 
Diversity is friendly to creative experimentation. It gives 
individuals a sense of belonging, a comforting focus for 
the loves and hates needed psychologically by many to 
help them overcome ego insecurities and estrangements. 
There is something profoundly basic, profoundly neces- 
sary, about the localisms of diversity and the diversity 
of localisms. 
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If asked who we are, it is clearly insufficient to say 
that +e are ‘‘human beings’’ or ‘‘Earthlings.’’ We are 
Canadian or American or French or German or Kenyan 
or Pakistani, or Indonesian. Beyond that, we are 
French-Canadian or Afro-American or Alsatian or 
Westphalian or Kikuyu or Punjabi, or Sumatran. And 
beyond that we come from Halifax or Harlem or Stras- 
bourg or Munster or Nairobi or Lahore, or Padang. We 
have no easy way on this Earth of defining ourselves ex- 
cept in terms of the tribalisms of place and occupation. 
Until galactic travel is as simple as international travel, 
identifying ourselves simply as humanoids or Earthlings 
will be psychologically insufficient. The psychological 
health of the world, for as far ahead as I can see, will de- 
pend in part upon the existence of cultural and geo- 
graphic localisms that give each of us, in Shakespeare’s 
words, ‘‘a local habitation and a name.’’ 

Now one could leave the story there were it not for the 
fact that massive perversities lurk in the realities of 
diversity. What is more local than one’s own living 
room? To paraphrase my colleague Rose Hayden, we in 
the United States watch a British Masterpiece Theatre 
on a Japanese television set powered by electricity 
produced by Iranian oil while drinking Brazilian coffee. 

The basic perversity of diversity is, of course, that like 
it Or not we are in fact all members of the same species. 
What Shylock said about Jews is a universal truth. Re- 


member his remonstrance to Salarino in Shakespeare’s 
The Merchant of Venice: 


Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions? Fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same dis- 
eases, healed by the same means, warnied and cooled by the 
same winter and summer, as a Christian is? If you prick us, 
do we not bleed? If you tickle us, do we not laugh? If you 
poison us, do we not die? 


If our diversities, our nationalities, our tribalism 
make us forget this ineluctable reality, we are dimin- 
ished as human beings. We deny the validity of Plato’s 
profound insight that ‘‘men were set free from them- 
selves when they all realized together the universal 
suffering of life.’’ 

Even more serious, if we concentrate only on our lo- 
calisms, our tribalisms, we will ignore the present 
dangers to the viability of the human species. It is only 
by identifying with one another, accepting our basic 
oneness with others, that we can concentrate on the 
mutual threats to all of us. There is no diversity to be 
protected if we destroy the entire human race. The via- 
bility of the biosphere may even now be threatened by 
environmental insults, by population trends, by incip- 
ient climatic changes, by nuclear proliferation, and by 
the poisoning of oceans. As E. B. White put it a few 
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years ago, speaking for all of us, ‘‘I hold one share in 
corporate earth and I’m uneasy about the manage- 
ment.”’ 

The basic perversity of diversity, then, is that it tends 
to blind us to our need for one another if the human 
race itself is to survive. 

But there are other perversities of diversity. 


So: of species viability, excessive concentration on 

diversity perpetuates historic injustices. ‘‘Ethnic puri- 
ty’? can condemn blacks to life in urban ghettos. In- 
sistence on the total sovereignty of small states can keep 
the people of those states in a condition of economic 
degradation. It was only when the OPEC (Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries) nations joined to- 
gether that they found international economic strength. 

That lesson is gradually being learned by other na- 
tions in the third and fourth worlds. When Harlan 
Cleveland writes of coming ‘‘Planetary Bargains,”’ he is 
referring to block-bargaining, not nation-by-nation 
bargaining. Those nations so concerned with protecting 
their separateness that they cannot cooperate with other 
nations in the formulation of common goals and the ar- 
ticulation of common economic needs will find them- 
selves lost in the swamp of poverty. 

And there are perversities of diversity within nations. 
The public may nod approvingly when politicians de- 
nounce Washington, but when New York City is going 
bankrupt, where does it turn but to the national Con- 
gress. When the nation is threatened with swine flu, and 
200 million inoculations must be given, it is the Federal 
Government that moves in to orchestrate and finance 
the arrangements. When environmentalists want to pro- 
tect the wilderness against what they believe to be in- 
dustrial predators, it is to Washington they turn. When 
the American Council on Education wants to promote 
international education, it turns for assistance, not to 
States or localities, but to the Federal Government. It 
is simply a truism that when dirty air from New Jersey 
poisons the atmosphere over New York City, or when 
up-river pollution in one State poisons down-river 
drinking water in another State, local authorities are in- 
adequately constituted to protect the public health, safe- 
ty, and welfare. What is gradually emerging as a polit- 
ical necessity within nations will someday (hopefully 
before it is too late) inform international deliberations 
about the protection and exploitation of the great 
oceans of the world. The present scramble for control of 
the ocean floor is as dangerous as it is obscene. 

Here then are some of the perversities of diversity. 
Diversity is psychologically compelling, if not essential. 
It produces cultural delights and social experimentation. 
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‘* .. nations, like individuals, must as they grow older and more mature, wear a pair of bifocal 
eyeglasses . . . they must look through the lower lens at matters that are close by, at life’s localism 
and intimacies . . . through the upper lens at more distant and general horizons.”’ 











It caters to our instinct for smallness, for familiarities 
and stabilities. But it is marked, in the modern age, by 
extraordinary perversities: It threatens species survival, 
it tends to perpetuate historic injustices, and it flies in 
the face of the need for large systems to deal with cer- 
tain classifications of large problems. Coming full cir- 
cle, it tends to get in the way of our recognition of our 
common humanity. 


W.... does all of this mean as we look ahead? It 
means, it seems to me, that nations, like individuals, 
must as they grow older and more mature, wear a pair 
of bifocal eyeglasses. For some purposes, they must 
look through the lower lens at matters that are close by, 
at life’s localism and intimacies. But for other purposes 
they must look through the upper lens at more distant 
and general horizons. The challenge to this generation is 
to cultivate the psychological delights and securities of 
diversity while identifying those matters that must by 
their very nature be handled by big institutions and 
large-scale endeavors. 

I like to believe that the Fulbright program promotes 
precisely this answer to the perversities of diversity. It is 
a system for facilitating the sharing of tribalism—for 
explaining to others the extraordinary values in our 
localisms and parochialisms. But it is also a series of 
arrangements that underscore the necessity of coopera- 
tion, the essentiality of unity if the human race is to sur- 
vive and if greater justice among peoples is to be se- 
cured. 

Above all, it is the symbol of the most human, the 
most god-like, of all the attributes human beings 
possess in common: the shared capacity for reason. 
Educational exchange would be impossible if this shared 
capacity did not exist. If the human race does survive 
the next dangerous decades, it will do so because the 
perversities of diversity have been overshadowed by our 
transcendent capacity to think aloud with one another— 
to identify common threats and to fashion common 
solutions; to step back from our childish taunts and 
adolescent cliques and to see ourselves for what we are: 
infants crying in the night, infants crying for the light. 
Tennyson was right that we cry, but he was wrong that 
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we have no language but a cry. Beyond the diversities 
and the frustrations of the Tower of Babel is the lan- 
guage of reason, the language of commonly perceived 
injustice, the language of affirmed human identity. 
None of us is responsible for where we were born, or 
for the culture and prejudices that have conditioned our 
upbringing, our tribal perceptions. In some ways we are 
as afraid of strangers as were our distant ancestors. All 
of us succumb at times to stereotypes that reassure our 
frayed egos, and to prideful claims that give us specious 
stature. And surely the world would be poorer if we 
could not occasionally think well of our ancestral 
heritage, and extol the familiar and the proximate. But 
the privilege of enjoying the delights and compensations 
of diversity, of beneficent tribalisms, carries with it an 
obligation—the obligation to pause with increasing fre- 
quency to reflect upon our shared humanity, upon our 
tenuous perch on the windy planet that is our common 


home, and upon our desperate need for one another. | | 





Advisory Commission Report 


The Thirteenth Report of the U.S. Advisory Commis- 
sion on International Educational and Cultural Affairs 
will be available to the public in early August 1977. It will 
cover the activities of the Commission during the period 
from May 1976 to June 1977. 

Specifically, the Report deals with the following mat- 
ters: ” 


¢ Exchange with countries of the Middle East. 

¢ Establishment of a ‘‘Western Hemisphere Center.”’ 
¢ U.S. implementation of the Helsinki agreement. 

e U.S. cultural relations with Canada. 

¢ U.S. support of UNESCO. 

¢ U.S. support of the United Nations University. 


Also included are the appraisal of on-going programs with 
Africa and the People’s Republic of China and a discus- 
sion of international athletic programs. 


Copies of the Report will be available in August from 
the U.S. Advisory Commission Staff, CU/ACS, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D.C. 20520. 
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The Perspective 


of a New Administration 


Joseph D. Duffey 


. years ago one of my 
predecessors as Assistant Secretary of 
State for Cultural Relations was a poet, 
Archibald MacLeish. In describing our 
area of work, he once wrote: 


Cultural relations is not a bad name in 
itself; on the contrary, it has all the at- 
tributes of gentility and virtue. It is merely 
a bad name for the thing it describes. It is 
also—which is perhaps worse—a boring 
phrase! 


For the time being however we are 
stuck with the term. And so our task is 
to try to help our fellow diplomats and 
respective governments understand 
what ‘‘cultural relations’’ is all about. 

I would like to suggest some prin- 
ciples or emphases which represent the 
approach my government seeks as we 
plan programs of international ex- 
change and cultural relations. I hope 
that these may also be shared by many 
of you, for they seem to us to be more 
than provincial preoccupations. 

To begin with, we are concerned 
today with defining the concept of cul- 
ture in terms which overcome the tradi- 
tional bias toward ‘‘high culture’’ or 
elitist culture. We seek to broaden our 
understanding of culture, to include not 





This speech was delivered by Joseph D. 
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tional and Cultural Affairs, before a 
meeting of Cultural Officers and At- 
taches of Washington Embassies on 
May 10, 1977. 
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only the sciences and technology, which 
by now have been more or less grudg- 
ingly accorded a place, but also the 
crafts, the pepular and folk arts, and 
more significantly perhaps, the people 
who are involved in these endeavors. 
These concepts are all part of a growing 
realization in this country of the need to 
democratize our understanding of cul- 
ture. 

Expanding our understanding of cul- 
ture to include the broadest range of 
human activities, we seek as well pro- 
grams of mutual understanding which 
will serve the goal of peace. 

I do not refer here to peace as a state 
of universal benevolence—a somewhat 
saccharin notion—but rather a more ac- 
tive state in which accurate perceptions 
and cooperation based on mutual self- 
interest enable us continually to identify 
and hopefully to resolve the inevitable 
tensions that form among peoples in the 
interchange of ideas, the pursuit of 
trade and the clash of national interests. 

Our ability to achieve the conditions 
necessary for the maintenance of peace 
rests upon the quality of our percep- 
tions. If we are to identify and to resolve 
tensions, we must have clear and accu- 
rate perceptions of other societies; and 
of the values and motivations of both 
our traditional allies and our sometimes 
adversaries. 

The efforts of the U.S. Government 
on behalf of international exchanges are 
part of a process of attempting to ac- 
quire these abilities. 


We have, I believe, left behind a time 
when fierce ideological combat domi- 
nated the interchange of national in- 
terests. To be sure our ideological 
differences remain—and they matter to 
each of us. But a sense of pluralism and 
respect for difference has replaced 
former attitudes of strident combat in 
the sphere of ideas. And likewise, the 
more simplistic efforts at propaganda 
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or self-presentation of a former time are 
today anachronistic. 

As nations, proud of our heritages, 
we each seek, of course, to present 
ourselves to others in terms of our 
native achievements and potential. We 
should all like to be appreciated and 
thought well of by other peoples. But it 
is far more important to the cause of 
world peace that the perceptions others 
have of us be accurate even if not always 
friendly and that our appreciation of the 
full reality of other nations and peoples 
be based upon clear perception and 
respect. 

A world whose nations live with good 
feelings toward one another is a most 
desirable goal. A world where nations 
proceed with an ever increasingly ac- 
curate perception of and appreciation 
for other states is more than desirable. 
It is critical to the maintenance of peace. 

Because resources available for offi- 
cially government-sponsored programs 
are limited, our emphasis will be upon 
the quality rather than the quantity of 
our official exchange programs. And we 
shall vigorously encourage the develop- 
ment of international relations between 
individuals and institutions outside the 
sphere of government. 

Another task of U.S. cultural policy 
in the coming years will be to foster ac- 
tivities which increase among nations 
the process of learning not only about 
but from one another. 

The outstanding fact of life in the last 
quarter of the 20th century is undoubt- 
edly its international dimension. The 
universality of problems, the immediacy 
of communication, and the speed of 
travel combine to give our peoples great 
areas of common concern which affect 
nearly every enterprise in which we 
engage. 

It is remarkable how similar human 
problems tend to be regardless of na- 
tional and cultural differences. But the 
solutions men and women come up with 
to deal with these problems are equally 
remarkable in their diversity. 


For example: 


¢ French railroads are known for 
their punctuality, a fact to which 
we Americans, whose railroads are 
notoriously late, are especially sen- 
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Undoubtedly, we should 
the French railroad 


sitive. 
look into 
system. 


The Italians, in a remarkable feat 
of decompartmentalization, have 
used trolleys to speed mail: all 
trolley lines that stop at the rail- 
road station carry out-of-town 
mailboxes on the front. Your letter 
can hop a ride to the sorting center 
at the station and be on the next 
train for its destination without 
your having to go farther than the 
nearest trolley stop. 

The people of Sweden have shown 
that automobiles can be made 
without traditional assembly line 
production, to the benefit of both 
labor and management. And the 
German Federal Republic has been 
quietly exploring worker participa- 
tion in factory management. 

In what may be the first official 
recognition of the economic value 
of homemaking, the Government 
of Hungary in recent years has 
paid women to stay home with their 
young children for 3 years, guaran- 
teeing their jobs and seniority. 
China has demystified the practice 
of medicine with barefoot doctors, 
and India has recently taught us all 
a lesson in democracy. 


One could go on to enumerate ex- 
amples. Yet so far we have few mech- 
anisms for broad circulation of the 
results of innovation. Part of the 
challenge for those of us charged with 
making foreign cultural policy is to 
devise ways by which the solutions to 
universal problems may be shared, and 
equally as important, to nurture an in- 
ternational climate of receptivity toward 
the achievements of others. 


Another area of our international cul- 
tural policy will be the promotion of 
concepts related to human rights. We 
will seek a dialogue with other govern- 
ments on the significant issues of legali- 
ty, freedom of expression, and individ- 
ual dignity. And perhaps most impor- 
tant, we will encourage the growth of 
open educational systems so that citi- 
zens everywhere will be better equipped 
to deal with the problems of contem- 
porary life. 

To make clear the attitude which will 
characterize my government’s approach 
in the area of human rights, let me refer 
here to Secretary of State Vance’s com- 
ments on the same subject recently: 


As we move to carry out our new policy 
[with respect to human rights] we realize 
full well that . . . we must accept the limits 
both of our power and of our wisdom... 
[we do not seek] a rigid, hubristic effort to 
impose our values on others [and finally,] 
our policy is global, to be applied within 
our own society as well as abroad. We will 
accept constructive criticism as well as 
offer it. 


The United States has come a long 
way in a few short years from the rather 
simplistic goal of wanting to show our 
worth. We are at a time of taking stock, 
released from the tension-charged years 
of war, aware of entering a new chapter 
in world history, that ce” interdepend- 
ence. We have a new and morally com- 
mitted leadership determined to guide 
America back to older, more realistic 
values, many of which have been highly 
developed in other parts of the world, 
and to new patterns of relationships 
with other nations. 

Among these new patterns, coopera- 
tion in the area of cultural policy will be 
paramount. We may not always agree 
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with other countries’ views of the world, 
but I believe educational and cultural 
exchange programs would gain im- 
mensely if they were organized around 
common goals in terms of the kinds of 
things we want to achieve through these 
programs, based upon the universal de- 
sire for peace, justice, and respect for 
the limits of natural resources. 

In Europe we are fortunate in this 
respect to have at hand Basket Three of 
the Helsinki agreement as a framework 
within which to begin coordination and 
cooperation. In broader terms, the 
Helsinki agreements, together with the 
various international bodies and agen- 
cies of the United Nations, offer us a 
ready instrument in our concerted ef- 
forts to move patiently but surely 
toward global awareness. 

Cultural policy cannot often serve im- 
mediate foreign policy objectives but it 
can make a significant contribution to 
longer term goals. 

By visualizing our task as the en- 
hancement of interactions in the widest 
possible range of human endeavor, we 
can, I believe, make a distinct contribu- 
tion to the maintenance of peace. 

On the day of his inauguration last 
January, President Carter broadcast a 
message to the people of other nations 
as well as to our own citizens. In that 
message he set the direction of our ef- 
forts in this area. Let me bring these 
remarks to a close by citing his words on 
that occasion: 


I want to assure you that the relations of 
the United States with the other countries 
and peoples of the world will be guided 
during my own Administration by our 
desire to shape a world order that is more 
responsive to human aspirations. .. . 

As we Americans have concluded one 
chapter in our nation’s history and are 
beginning to work on another, we have, I 
believe, acquired a more mature perspec- 
tive on the problems of the world. It is a 
perspective which recognizes the fact that 
we alone do not have all the answers to the 
world’s problems. .. . 

We need your experience. We need your 
wisdom. We need your active participation 
in a joint effort to move the reality of the 
world closer to the ideals of human free- 
dom and dignity. 

The problems of the world will not be 
easily resolved. Yet the well-being of each 
and every one of us—indeed our mutual 
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survival—depends on their resolution. As 
President of the United States I can assure 
you that we intend to do our part. I ask you 
to join us in a common effort based on 
mutual trust and mutual respect. 


We approach our programs in the 


area of international cultural relations 


in the spirit of Presidents Carter’s 


words. 


O 





international 


affales 











Conference 

Sister Cities International Annual 
Conference 

American Political Science Association 
Annual Meeting 

Experiment in International Living 
Midwest Volunteers Workshop 

Institute of International Education 
Houston Japanese Festival 

Experiment in International Living 
National Volunteers Conference 

COSERV Northeast Regional 
Conference 

Experiment in International Living 
Mid-Atlantic State Volunteers Re- 
gional Workshop 


Partners of the Americas 1977 
International Conference 


Partners of the Americas Community 
Education Workshop 


COSERV Sth National Conference 
Ninth World Congress of Sociology 


Date 
Aug. 17-20, 1977 


Sept. 1-4, 1977 


Sept. 9-11, 1977 


Sept. 23-24, 1977 


Sept. 30-Oct. 2, 1977 


Oct. 12-14, 1977 


October i977 


Nov. 18-22, 1977 


Jan. 21-28, 1978 


Apr. 2-5, 1978 
Aug. 14-20, 1978 


Place 
Palm Springs, CA 


Washington, DC 
Chicago, IL 
Houston, TX 
Brattleboro, VT 
Hartford, CT 
Washington, DC 
Santo Domingo, 
Dominican 
Republic 
Cali, Colombia 


Washington, DC 
Uppsala, Sweden 





Sports—A Universal Language 


In November 1976 the Advisory Commission held meetings to discuss the role of 
sports in fostering international understanding. The following three articles attest to 
the fact that sports exchanges effectively cut across national boundaries to build 
lasting friendship and mutual respect among nations. 





Brazilians 
Teach Soccer 
to U.S. Children 


John Horshok 


Sitting along a front sidewalk churas- 
charia, 2 weeks before Christmas, An- 
tonio Duro Ferreira, uge 31, was patting 
an orange linen napkin to his moist 
forehead. Antonio was barely conscious 
of the shoppers bustling around him. 
For the better part of 3 hours he had 
been asking questions about the United 
States of America. . . a place he would 
visit in just 1 month for the first time in 
his life. 

Antonio and seven other men were 
part of a group of 20 who had been se- 
lected by the Confederacao Brasileira de 
Desportos (CBD) to represent Brazil in 
an unprecedented excursion to the 
United States to demonstrate soccer 
technology. Once in the United States, 
the men would pair off—one coach, one 
physical trainer—and the duo would be 
assigned to a specific area to display 
their skills. 

The CBD was joining in this interna- 
tional landmark exchange with an 
organization headquartered in Wash- 
ington, D.C. called Partners of the 
Americas, an organization committed 
to fostering better relations between the 
peoples of Latin America and the 





John Horshok is Sports Director for Partners of the Arrericas and was coordinator 
of the Brazilian Coaches Exchange. Prior to joining the Partners in 1975, he was the 
Editor of Sportscene Magazine in Washington, D.C. He has won many writing 
awards including being named the Sports Columnist of the Year in 1972 and again in 
1973 by the Virginia Press Association. In 1975 he was named International Sports 
Writer of the Year by Special Olympics, Inc. and the Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. Founda- 
tion. He holds a B.A. in English Literature and Language from Eastern Michigan 
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United States through people-to-people 
programs. As part of the Partners of the 
Americas framework, one specific re- 
gion of Latin America pairs off as a 
‘**Partner’’ with a specific U.S. State. 
For instance, New York-Jamaica, Loui- 
siana-El Salvador, Michigan-Domini- 
can Republic have ongoing projects in 
areas as diverse as agriculture, educa- 
tion, rehabilitation, etc. Overall, Part- 
ners has 96 committees in 43 U.S. States 
and 20 Latin American countries. 

After 4 months of negotiations, and 
some financial assistance from the 
Coca-Cola Company, a pact had been 
made for Brazil to select, train, equip, 
and send—at their own expense—20 of 
the top professional coaches in the 
futebol tradition-rich country. 

And so, Antonio Duro Ferreira was 
getting more and more apprehensive by 
the day as January 13, 1977, ap- 
proached—the red-letter send-off day 
for the coaches who would gather from 
all across the country in Rio and leave 
together for the U.S.A. and a glittery 
reception at the Brazilian Embassy in 
Washington, D.C. on the night of the 
14th. 

Antonio patted his forehead for the 
umpteenth time and asked, ‘‘ . . . And 
these children, do they know they will 
learn soccer by playing . . . and playing 
... and playing the game and not... by 
watching others?’’ 

The answer was satisfactory and he 
smiled. Suddenly he seemed to become 
aware of the holiday mood; he smiled 
broadly. ‘‘We salute!’’ he declared wav- 
ing his hand for a waiter. As the waiter 
scurried away for two capirinhias, An- 
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tonio leaned over and lifted his empty 
hand in an imaginary toast, ‘‘It will be 
good!’’ he grinned enthusiastically. 


Across the United States 


During their 2-week barnstorming 
tour, the Brazilians were hosted by 
members of the Partners organization, 
local soccer officials, and, in some 
cases, civic organizations. The specific 
clinics were well publicized in advance 
through a detailed State-by-State, on- 
site breakdown in Soccer America mag- 
azine, which was later distributed at all 
the clinics. Local publicity was also gen- 
erated. In addition, Sports Illustrated, 
the New York Times, United Press In- 
ternational, television and radio sta- 
tions, and numerous newspapers and 
magazines contributed to the fanfare of 
the program. The thought of another 
country financially contributing to the 
United States in any area caught the 
media’s attention. 

Overall the 20 CBD soccer coaches 
performed clinics and seminars in 18 
U.S. States. Nearly 42,000 youngsters 
directly participated in the developmen- 
tal sessions, and over 100 media sources 
across the country carried features on 
the unique program. Some of the clinics 
featured slides, movies, and specially 
prepared tapes for the youngsters. 

The major goal of the clinics was 
stated by Carlos Alberto of Minas 
Gerais, Brazil, in remarks to a 400- 
person turnout for a youth clinic in Col- 
orado Springs. ‘‘The most important 
thing is to motivate the children, to 
teach the children. This is very impor- 
tant to my professional work. This is 
what makes a good player—motivation 
and practice—to play well, one must 
practice, practice, practice. The ball 
must become like your mother. We hope 
to motivate the children to make the ball 
their friend.”’ 

Rubens Salles, also of Minas Gerais, 
agreed: ‘‘The time is short. I can only 
show a few of the kids how to do the 
fundamentals well. Hopefully, the 
others will be able to learn from what 
they see and then practice themselves. 
Everything depends on their individual 
motivation and we hope to help them 
with that aspect. I like to use myself as 
an example. I was a poor boy in Brazil 
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and because of soccer I have traveled 
around the world.’’ 


John Burns, a gymnastics teacher at 
Woodrow Wilson Elementary School in 
Colorado Springs, said, ‘‘This is a big 
thing to our kids; watching an expert 
show them how it’s done was a tremen- 
dous experience for them. We promoted 
the clinic today and there was 100 per- 
cent attendance in school today. They 
all seemed to be thinking, ‘Boy, I want 
to learn this so I can use it, so I can be 
like them!’ They were hanging on to 
every word.”’ 

‘‘This is important for the young- 
sters, sure,’’ Jaime Valente Filho was 
saying one day while relaxing at his 
favorite type of eating place—an or- 
dinary Dallas, Texas cafeteria (all the 
coaches loved seeing the food instead of 
struggling with a strange menu). ‘‘What 
is really important about this program is 
that we are able to make the youngsters 
enthusiastic toward the game. They may 
forget a certain skill as soon as we leave 
a clinic, but they won’t forget our en- 
thusiasm, our hunger for the game, and 
our ambition for them to cultivate the 
same love for the game as children all 
around the world do.’’ 


Hospitality Exchanged 


Since the coaches came.as volunteers 
who paid their own way, their U.S. liv- 
ing experiences depended on their vol- 
unteer hosts. Meals, transportation, 
etc., were the responsibility of the local 
Partners. All the Brazilians were quite 
happy with their welcome into their 
sponsors’ homes. 

‘*We felt as if we were back in Brazil, 
right at home. I am a reserved person, 
but as soon as we came, they were so 
open that we had to open up in return,”’ 
Dida Santa Rosa recounts. ‘‘One of the 
boys at one of the families we stayed 
with became so close to us that he cried 
when we had to leave. . . Such closeness 
will make this trip one we can never 
forget.’’ 

Barcimio Sicupira from Parana went 
to his Partner State—Ohio-—with Mar- 
cos Falopa and met the same freezing 
conditions as many of the other coaches 
assigned to the midwest and east. ‘‘I am 
thankful all the clinics were indoors,”’ 
Sicupira deadpanned. ‘‘I think the air in 
the ball would freeze here [Cleveland] if 
we were to play outside. . . But the peo- 
ple here have made our visit like a visit 
to see old friends. We are not alone and 


Coaches Luis Henrique de Menezes and Orlando Pecanha da Carzalho discuss soccer drills with 
the ‘‘Busch Gardens Bantams, ”’ St Louis’ 9-10 year old champions. 





it is a happy feeling to find this type of 
reception for us. We shall not forget 
these moments.’’ Falopa became so im- 
mersed in the spirit of the program that, 
after the regular 2-week clinic, he went 
to Utah to give clinics alone for 5 days 
in Salt Lake City and at Brigham Young 
University despite an admitted case of 
gnawing homesickness. 

After each clinic the coaches would 
hand out little Brazilian flags or decals, 
pins, and pennants from their respective 
professional teams. Each U.S. school 
and team representative reciprocated 
with a gift of appreciation to be taken 
as a remembrance. 


Sample Clinics 


Edvaldo ‘‘Dida’’ Santa Rosa, a 
former World Cup champion, and Nel- 
son Perdigao conducted their clinic in 
Philadelphia during the coldest winter 
in Over a century. When the last session 
was held, it was snowing for the 11th 
straight day. It was still far, far below 
zero and the two coaches were huddled 
with several newly made friends in a 
small pizza parlor outside of Philadel- 
phia. Nelson had hurt his back several 


days before demonstrating a drill, and 
the fierce cold had been aggravating it 
day-by-day. He was sitting in a 
scrunched position while the bubbly 
Dida was reflecting on the hard work of 
the last 2 weeks. ‘‘Each clinic began in a 
comic mood. We wanted to get the kids 
to laugh,’’ Dida explained. ‘‘We wanted 
to get across the idea that soccer is fun 
and give them techniques to improve 
their skills. We want them to know the 
joy of soccer.”’ 

Nelson joined in. ‘‘When I was in- 
vited to participate, I was very proud. 
To be chosen to be among 20 men se- 
lected out of a nation of 100 million 
meant a great deal to me. It meant a lot 
of sacrifice to come here as it was an in- 
terruption of my career, but I wanted to 
play a part in the development of soccer 
in this country in whatever small way 
. .. and the grateful eyes of all the little 
ones we worked with made it all worth- 
while. I shall miss them.’’ 

‘‘We learned something too,’’ said 
Dida. ‘‘For example, we had no idea 
girls played the game here. It’s amazing 
. . . I just hope I am remembered as a 
man who gave a little bit, who helped a 











Antonio Duro Ferreira and Edison Luiz Antunes Silva conduct a clinic. Photo by Stephen 
Brown. 
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little bit after I’m gone.’’ And then he 
smiled his impish grin. ‘‘If that hap- 
pens, I will be glad when I am home in 
Brazil to forget the weather here.”’ 

While their friends suffered the Phil- 
adelphia cold, Gildo Rodrigues and An- 
tonio Carlos Ferreira Lopes were having 
a good time in the warm California sun- 
shine. Gildo was bouncing the ball off 
his head, one-two-three . . . the ball 
went higher and higher into the air and 
the University of California soccer team 
began counting and clapping their 
hands, wide smiles breaking out on their 
faces . . . Over on the sidelines, Lopes 
signed an autograph for a young boy of 
10 and, as an afterthought, reached 
down and took a bite out of his small 
friend’s grape Popsicle. They both 
grinned. 

Ten minutes later the clinic officially 
started and the college team ran system- 
atically around the astroturf in pied- 
piper fashion behind Gildo and Lopes, 
who hopped, skipped, and jumped 
through a myriad of cross-legged run- 
ning drills. Jogging along with them and 
clicking a fancy-looking camera at an 
incredibly quick pace was a photogra- 
pher from Sports Illustrated magazine, 
which later ran a story on the program. 

After the 2-hour workout and a warm 
exchange of gifts between the two 
coaches and the college team, Gildo’s 
face brightened as he recognized a per- 
son he had met in Washington, D.C. at 
the Brazilian Embassy the week before. 
**And how is my friend Dida doing in 
Iceland?’’ he laughed, barely getting in 
all the words before repeating the ques- 
tion for Lopes who had also made his 
way over. After hearing that it was still 
below freezing in Philadelphia, Gildo 
and Lopes burst out laughing. Gildo 
finally dropped to his knees and began 
pounding the astroturf as he laughed 
harder and harder. ‘‘Oh, poor Dida,’’ 
Gildo gasped repeatedly. Overhead the 
warm California sun pumped down sun- 
shine. It was 79 degrees. 

In the fourth row of a junior high 
gymnasium in Memphis, Tennessee, Dr. 
John Aur, a local physician, watched 
the soccer demonstration and his eyes 
twinkled. ‘‘He was one of my idols. . .”’ 
he nodded toward the gym floor. ‘‘I 
used to travel 250 miles to Rio de 
Janeiro to applaud him . . . just to 
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watch him play. He’s one of the out- 
standing players of all time, but I’d 
never met him until just before the clinic 
today.’’ Then he leaned back, folded his 
arms, and immediately became en- 
tranced watching William Kepler Santa 
Rosa move the ball with amazing grace 
and speed across the floor, in-and-out 
of a whole junior high team who fruit- 
lessly tried to knock the ball away from 
him. About 15 feet short of the goal, 
Santa Rosa suddenly stopped, made a 
karate-type movement with his foot, 
and the soccer ball jumped up on his leg 
and rolled right up into his outstretched 
left arm. Everyone in the gymnasium 
burst into applause. Santa Rosa blew his 
whistle for the next drill. 


Conclusions 


Many of the hosts of the exchanges in 
the respective States expressed great en- 
thusiasm about the outcomes of the pro- 
gram. Horst Richardson, the soccer 
coach at Colorado College, claims that 
‘*the local soccer community is in agree- 
ment that the clinics conducted by 
Rubens Salles and Carlos Alberto did 
more for the growth of and exposure to 
soccer than any other single event in the 
8-year history of soccer in our city.’’ 

Klaas de Boer of Cleveland State 
summarized most of the U.S. hosts’ 
feelings on the exchange. ‘‘A very im- 
portant spin-off of the program has 
been the goodwill that has developed 
between the Brazilian coaches and 
everyone they have come in contact 
with. Although we were from different 
countries and cultures and spoke dif- 
ferent languages, there was a common 
bond of friendship that will continue 
on.”’ And similar reports came in from 
places like Indiana, Connecticut, Mis- 
souri, Washington State, Oregon, 
Texas, and others. 

Because of the landmark exchange, 
12 U.S. coaches will travel to Brazil in 
August 1977 to be hosted by the CBD 
and by their coaches. They will play at 
Brazil’s top professional clubs. 

At a restaurant in northern Virginia, 
Antonio Duro Ferreira and ‘‘Edil’’ Edi- 
son Luiz Antunes Silva sat with Nelson 
Mello e Souza, Director of Youth Af- 
fairs for the Organization of American 
States. They spoke mostly Portuguese 
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(Above) Coach Antonio 
Duro Ferreira conducts a 
clinic at Hayfield High 
School in Virginia. Photo 
by Stephen’ Brown. 


(Right) Coach Marcos 
Antonio Falopa conducts 
a clinic at Brigham Young 
University in Utah. 





with Souza, a Brazilian working in 
Washington, D.C. for the OAS and a 
man who helped a great deal with early 
negotiations with the CBD. 

The dinner for Edil and Antonio pre- 
ceded an early flight they had the next 
morning back home to Brazil. Antonio 
was sniffling with a cold that had 
bothered him since the first few days of 


his visit. Finally, he brightened and 
spoke carefully of different ways the 
program could be improved in years to 
come. He was careful also to laud the 
present program, using diplomacy 
whenever |. was needed. 

‘*The children liked us,’’ he beamed 
suddenly and flashed the same smile he 
flashed at his imaginary toast in Rio 


over 1 month before. ‘‘They liked us... 
it was good. . . and 1 know we will both 
remember.’’ 

The smile stayed firm—it may have 
represented pride in his English lan- 
guage skills, or it may have represented 
pride in a job well done. The old anxi- 
ety? It didn’t appear to have made the 
trip from Brazil. oO 





Friendship First, 
Competition 
Second 


Linda Metheny 


oh 

ie ominous earthquake is an 
ancient Chinese sign for the end of a 
dynasty and the death of the country’s 
leaders. There have been massive earth- 
quakes throughout China and _ this 
morning Chairman Mao Tse-tung has 
died.’’ This is what we were told as our 
trip to the People’s Republic of China 
was cancelled for the second time. We 
all wondered if we were really meant to 
visit this land of mystery and Mao. 

Our grour of 11 gymnasts, 3 coaches, 
a pianist, a trainer, 2 Gymnastic Federa- 
tion officials, and 2 members of the Na- 
tional Committee on U.S.-China Rela- 
tions met again almost 3 months later to 
continue our journey to China. 

Our initial impressions of this ancient 
land can serve to dispel the myth that 
athletes are only interested in sports. In 
China we quickly came to the realiza- 
tion that in order to appreciate the 
Chinese approach to sports and espe- 
cially gymnastics, we must first try to 
understand the Chinese culture and way 
of life. We attempted to accomplish this 
through frank discussions with our 
hosts and through many hours of sight- 
seeing. 


The Sights of China 


During our visit we saw the beautiful 
Imperial Palace or ‘‘Forbidden City,’’ 
the ancient Ming Tombs, ancestral tem- 
ples, and museums where the relics of 


this ancient culture are preserved. We 
were impressed with 3-ton pieces of 
hand-carved jade and 6,000-year-old 
vases and buriel objects. Our guides 
described all the sights in a political con- 
text with such comments as, ‘‘Before 
the revolution this was used as a ridic- 
ulous resort for the wealthy, but now, 
because of Chairman Mao’s teachings, 
it is used as a museum for all people.”’ 

Our afternoon at the Great Wall was 
an unforgettable experience. We were 
awed by this 3,000-mile-long wall along 
China’s northern border which cost the 
lives of millions of workers before it 
was completed in 350 B.C. Today its 
graffiti-covered stone blocks are the 
only manmade objects that are visible 
from outer space. 

Besides seeing treasures of China’s 
past, we saw important aspects of 
present-day China which gave us insight 
into China’s future. Proudly the Chi- 
nese people showed us their industrial 
exhibition, a porcelain factory, the 
largest department store in Shanghai, an 
art studio, a housing project (for 26,000 
people), a health clinic (acupuncture 
technique), neighborhood stores, Pe- 
king’s massive underground city of air- 
raid shelters, a sports school, and a 
kindergarten. 

We were even given the rare opportu- 
nity of visiting the people in their own 
apartments. We were divided into sev- 
eral small groups and for most of our 
visit left alone with our hosts, free to 





ask any questions we wished. Our new 
Chinese friends also asked us questions; 
they seemed most interested in our fami- 
ly life and customs. I learned that the 
Chinese Government encourages wom- 
en not to marry until age 28-29 (30-32 
for men) and to have only two children. 


Linda Metheny is the Master Coach and co-director of the Oregon Academy of 
Artistic Gymnastics in Eugene, Oregon. She received a B.A. and an M.A. from the 
University of Illinois. Ms. Metheny was the U.S. all-around gymnastic champion for 
5 years and a member of 3 Olympic teams: 1964 in Tokyo, 1968 in Mexico City, and 
1972 in Munich. She retired from competition after 1972 and began coaching in 
Oregon. She was the 1976 Olympic gymnastics team assistant coach. 
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During one visit we asked, ‘‘Who is 
the boss of this house?’’ The grand- 
mother who seemed to us to be the fami- 
ly head answered that all people have 
been equal in China since the revolu- 
tion. She invited us to come back some- 
day to sample ‘ier husband’s good cook- 
ing. 

When we were shopping or walking 
along the streets, the large crowds 
would part automatically to leave 10-12 
feet of space for us, the foreigners, to 
pass. This seemed so strange to us that 
at first we were very self-conscious, but 
we finally adjusted and were able to go 
about our business. The older genera- 
tion stared at us, but the young adults 
would smile, and even to our surprise 
occasionally say ‘‘hello’’ or ‘‘hi Amer- 
icans.”’ 

In Shanghai our hotel was on a tribu- 
tary of the Yang-tze or Yellow River, 2 
blocks from the Communist Revolu- 
tionary Headquarters. We were able to 
watch from our windows as thousands 
of Chinese workers paraded by with 
their drums, flags, and many posters of 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung and Chairman 
Hua Kuo-feng as they demonstrated 


their support for the new political 





leaders. From 6 a.m. to midnight, the 
streets were filled with people and the 
sounds of boat whistles, bus and truck 
horns, and the loud blare of the revolu- 
tionary radio station. 

All the buildings of Shanghai were 
covered with political statements and 
caricatures of the ‘‘group of four’? who 
were accused of planning the political 
coup after Mao’s death. Thousands of 
people stood in the streets and read 
these statements. They sometimes be- 
came so excited that they tore the eyes 
or faces of the four villains right off the 
buildings. This was one of the few times 
that we were requested not to take pic- 
tures. Cameras were also restricted on 
our boat ride down the Yang-tze River. 
We assumed this was because we were 
near a nuclear plant and the Chinese 
military fleet. 


Evacuation Tunnels 


Visiting the Peking underground air- 
raid shelters was particularly fascinat- 
ing. In a small clothing store we were 
shown a trap door behind the counter 
which led down into a most compli- 
cated network of tunnels, storage 
rooms, kitchens, dining rooms, and 


Chinese and American gymnasts marching in to begin competition. 
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laboratories complete with power gen- 
erators and air purifying systems. Con- 
struction of the air-raid shelters was 
started in 1967 and is still going on; the 
workers of each city block dig and build 
under their stores during their spare 
time. 

The Chinese are also trained in evac- 
uation procedures. We were told that it 
takes ‘‘6 minutes to clear this street of 
its usual 10,000 shoppers and workers.”’ 
In the event of an emergency evacua- 
tion, the people would escape through 
this huge maze of tunnels to the coun- 
tryside or to nearby smaller towns. Ac- 
cording to Time magazine (Sept. 20, 
1976), ‘‘Mao believed that there would 
be a nuclear world war, and that the 
Chinese, with their small farms, their 
tunnel system and their numbers, would 
emerge from the smoking ruins as the 
dominant power.”’ 

Our team manager, Rick Appleman, 
said to our hosts, ‘‘We hope you will 
never have to use this magnificent facili- 
ty for either natural disaster or air 
raid.’’ They answered, ‘‘We also wish 
this, but Chairman Mao teaches us to be 
prepared.’’ 

The kindergarten was a favorite stop 
for us. The one we visited boasted 800 
smiling 2-5 year old students. The 
teaching of uniform thoughts and iden- 
tity was very successful here. Conse- 
quently, these Chinese children were 
perhaps among the most disciplined in 
the world. Moreover, they seemed hap- 
py and content. Some danced and sang 
for us. ‘‘The Communist party is like 
the sun, and I am like a little sunflower 
. . . I like to work . . . I praise my 
mother,’’ . . . (the teacher, the transpor- 
tation worker, the peasant, the farmer, 
the neighborhood committee worker, 
the doctor—all working for the cause of 
Chairman Mao.) As we left they sang in 
unison, ‘‘Goodbye Aunties and Uncles 
from abroad.”’ 

Chinese men and women work as 
equals, we were told. In the United 
States we speak of women’s liberation; 
the Chinese say, ‘‘Woman holds up half 
the sky.’’ Since both parents work, 
children are cared for by government 
agencies, factory nurseries, or commune 
kindergartens. Although the Chinese do 
not give their children western-style 
home care, they love children. They 
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consider children a wondrous national 
resource. Chinese children are bright 
looking, enthusiastic, colorfully dressed 
(compared to adults), and surprisingly 
poised and self-confident. It is no 
wonder that these children are being 
developed into some of the best trained 
athletes in the world. 


Physical Fitness Throughout China 


Sports are part of daily life every- 
where in China. Chairman Mao advo- 
cated the spread of sports among the 
masses. He taught everyone to ‘‘pro- 
mote physical culture and sport and 
build up the people’s health.’ Hundreds 
of millions of people have acted on this 
advice, and today wide participation in 
sports— volleyball, table tennis, badmin- 
ton, gymnastics, and soccer—is evident 
at factories, farms, and communes. 

Several mornings I awoke at dawn to 
walk down the streets of Shanghai and 
watch the masses of Chinese people do- 
ing their morning exercises. Throughout 
China people of all ages begin their day 
by warming up with the flowing move- 
ments of ‘‘taichi.’’ This is traditional 
Chinese shadowboxing, which combines 
stretch, grace, and mental awareness 
into movement that is beautiful to 
watch and very invigorating to do. The 
more advanced and enthusiastic Chinese 
do ‘‘wushu”’ exercises (Chinese martial 
arts usually performed with a hand ap- 
paratus, such as a sword, a spear, or a 
chain, etc.) 

For further exercise, everyone rides 
bicycles. All motor vehicles are owned 
by the government. I will always re- 
member Peking’s large Avenue of Eter- 
nal Peace (4-6 lanes wide) crowded 
handlebar to handlebar with bicyclists 
in their blue-grey tunics cycling to work. 

Other means of physical exercise are 
part of the culture. I was lucky to see a 
midafternoon exercise break at one of 
the large department stores. The depart- 
ment supervisor led his group of 12 
salespeople in a series of quick calis- 
thenics to improve their mental aware- 
ness and physical health. 

Even Chairman Mao tried to set an 
example of physical fitness for his coun- 
trymen. In 1966 when it was rumored 
that he was in ill health and no longer fit 
to rule, he proved the stories wrong by 
swimming 1 mile across the Yang-tze 
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River. This day is now commemorated 
as a national holiday by the masses who 
participate in many sporting events and 
swim across the Yang-tze. In China 
there is a political lesson in everything: 
‘‘Swimming against the river current is 
a good way to strengthen will and 
courage.”’ 

To help children’s all-round develop- 
ment—mental, intellectual, and physi- 
cal—every school has regular periods 
for physical culture, games, and sports 
activities. The children who show the 
most ability here are sent to special 
‘*part-time sports schools.”’ 

We were privileged to be shown the 


Shanghai Part-Time Physical Culture 
School. When we approached, we were 
greeted by many smiling athletes. We 
were applauded with as much enthusi- 
asm here as everywhere we went. 
Started in 1959, this school is the most 
productive sports school in Shanghai 
with 400 students and 200 staff and 
teachers. In accordance with the teach- 
ings of Chairman Mao, the school (like 
the 1,500 other Chinese sports schools) 
is devoted to the training of champions 
who will be activists for the develop- 
ment of mass sports activities. ‘‘Normal 
studies’’ are provided for children in the 
5th through 12th grades plus concen- 
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The kindergarten was a favorite stop. Some of the children danced and sang for the U.S. gym- 
nasts. Every school has regular periods for physical culture, games, and sports activities. 
Children who show the most ability are sent to special ‘‘part-time sports schools. ”’ 
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Many smiling athletes greeted the U.S. gymnasts at the Shanghai 
Part-Time Physical Culture School (above); all posed for pic- 
tures together (bottom right). Sports are part of daily life 
everywhere in China. People of all ages begin their day with 
warming up exercises (below). The competitions in Peking were 
held at the Peking Sports Arena (right) between the U.S. girls’ 
team, all 1976 Olympians, and the Chinese National ‘‘A’”’ gym- 
nastics team. A Chinese and an American gymnast smile for 
photographers after a meet (top right). 
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trated training in one of the 11 sports: 
soccer, basketball, volleyball, table ten- 
nis, softball, track and field, shooting 
(archery), swimming, gymnastics, 
‘‘wushu’’ (martial arts) and ‘‘go’’ 
(Chinese chess). The school is under two 
different jurisdictions, the Shanghai 
Municipal Education Bureau and the 
Ministry for Physical Education and 
Sports in Peking. It is the latter 
organization that is responsible for all 
sports development in China. {t pays for 
all equipment and coaching staff. The 
students pay no tuition. 

All students in regular or full-time 
schools must spend part of their time in 
industrial, agricultural, and military 
training. Therefore, most school chil- 
dren work in factories or farms for 2 or 
3 months a year to develop ‘‘labor con- 
sciousness.’’ The sports school students, 
however, spend only 2 or 3 weeks in 
agricultural or industrial work. During 
that time their main job is to teach mass 
sports to the workers. The gymnastic 
students, swimmers, and table tennis 
players in this school are excused 


because of their youth. 
The gymnasts we saw in this school 
were from 10 to 12 years old. I asked the 


children their schedule: 


6:30 a.m. 
6:40-7:10 a.m. 


Get up 

Morning exercise 
(stretching and 
running) 


7:30 Breakfast 
8:00-11:30 a.m. 
Noon-1:30 p.m. 
1:30-2:00 p.m. 


Academic classes 
Lunch and rest 


Play volleyball or 
soccer 

2:00-5:30 p.m. Gymnastic 
practice 
5:30-6:00 p.m. 


6:00 p.m. 


Conditioning 


Supper (no special 
diet) 


Self study 

(2 days a week—- 
academic studies) 
(2 days a week— 
sports study) 

(2 days a week— 
recreation—usual- 
ly ball sports) 


Bed 


7:00-8:30 p.m. 


The students follow this schedule Mon- 
day through Saturday. Saturday night 
they go home to be with their families 
and Sunday night they report back to 
the school. 

The evening sports studies could be 
technique study, mechanical analysis, 
work on choreography, or the study of 
films. We thought they all looked like 
they had been watching films of Nadia 
Comaneci, 1976 Olympic gold medal 
winner, by the way they used their arms 
and torsos, especially to end a move- 
ment. 

The Shanghai Sports School was like 
a small campus with very practical and 
austere facilities. Like the kindergarten 
and other places we visited, the only pic- 
ture or object of decoration was a large 
colored picture of Chairman Mao. 
There was not an abundance of equip- 
ment, as in some American clubs, but 
all of it was well utilized. 


Chinese Coaches Look to Youth 


The Chinese system and way of life 
allows for the intensive training of their 
talented and very young athletes. The 
United States has training systems in 
our universities mostly for male gym- 
nasts. We also lack the selective process 
that allows the best talent to enter our 
program. We train athletes whose par- 
ents are willing to enroll, transport, and 
pay for their children’s gymnastic train- 
ing. Often these are not the best possible 
gymnasts, and often the talented young- 
sters can’t keep up financially, so our 
national program suffers. 

The U.S.-China competitions were 
very interesting. We were always greeted 
with ‘‘Friendship first, competition 
second.’” This became our slogan 
for the trip—especially after experienc- 
ing Chinese judging. The two Chinese 
judges for our competition insisted on 
judging by the F.I.G. (Federation of In- 
ternational Gymnasts) rules, but China 
has been out of touch with the rest of 
the sports world for so long that neither 
judge was aware of the new rules (1976- 
1980). We offered them our copy of the 
F.1.G. code of points, which they were 
very eager to have even though it was in 
English. The two judges sat together 
and discussed each routine before com- 
ing up with a score. We lost both com- 


petitions. (International rules call for 
four judges and one superior judge. 
They must sit at all edges of the com- 
petitive area and score without com- 
municating with one another.) The re- 
sults of the meets were never announced 
and the scores were given to the coaches 
only. 

The American girls, all 1976 Olym- 
pians, were much older than the Chinese 
girls and showed more maturity, style, 
and choreography in their routines, 
while the young Chinese girls took more 
risks and sometimes displayed major 
form breaks. After the competition the 
judges came up to us and politely said 
that they would study and do a much 
better job the next time we meet. Then 
they asked if we would please show 
them the new compulsory routines for 
the 1980 Olympics. 

In Socialist China there are no 
‘*sports for sport’s sake.’’ We were told 
the object of sport is to serve the 
workers, peasants, soldiers, and the 
Socialist revolution. In all competition 
they stressed sportsmanship, courage, 
tenacity, a fighting spirit, and /earning 
from the experience. They tried to learn 
as much as possible from our visit. 
Everything we did was filmed, and they 
always had their gymnasts sitting in the 
stands to watch our practices. 

In Peking we met the Chinese Na- 
tional ‘‘A’’ gymnastics team. They had 
been training together since September 1 
(2 months longer than our Olympic 
training camp). We had heard that at 
the last Asian games the Chinese had 
won 8 out of the 14 events including 
women’s team and all-around, so we 
knew they would be fairly good. We 
were amazed by their tremendous skill 
level. They had improved 100 percent 
since their trip to the United States in 
1973. 

I was most impressed with the stu- 
dents’ outstanding leg spring and flexi- 
bility. I asked them what exercise they 
did to develop these qualities. They said 
all their gymnasts ran and did jumping 
exercises with one-half kilo ankle 
‘weights and 4 kilo sand bag vests. For 
leg extension they did many stretching 
and resistive exercises, as we do. They 
also said they have the gymnast put his 
or her legs up on a folded mat 8-10 
inches high and have the coach or an- 
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other gymnast sit on the thighs for from 
1 to 1% minutes. I didn’t really know if 
I had understood them correctly, so I 
asked the same question in all three 
cities and got the same answer. I guess it 
works. They also do leg swings or kicks 
(as in ballet) with the one-half kilo 
weights on their ankles. From the thin, 
strong bodies of the Chinese children, it 
is evident that they are physically quite 
well trained. 

The women’s coach at the Shanghai 
Sports School said they stress discipline 
as well as technique and that the coach 
must be persistent, even if the children 
cry. I asked if there are any specific 
ways that they train students to develop 
concentration. I also asked, ‘‘How do 
you get your girls to be so brave on the 
balance beam?’’ The coach answered 


that mental concentration is developed 
before the training session. Some drills 
are done lying on the floor in a line with 
simple movements of the eyes and head. 
The coach then ‘‘tells the students the 
purpose of the training so that he is 
prepared for the difficult skills that 
must be performed.’’ One of the stu- 
dents at Peking’s West City Junior 
Spare Time Sports School, said, ‘‘Our 
coach tells us again and again that as lit- 
tle red guards we should not be afraid of 
difficulties or failures but should keep 
practicing until we can do a movement 
right. I feel that I was able to do well 
because the Communist Party and the 
people made it possible. Our final aim, 
though, is not records or titles, but to do 
our part in developing sports in our 
country and to carry on the cause of the 


revolution.’”? Everywhere from the 
young hotel clerks, laundry girls, 
coaches, officials, and even athletes, we 
heard comments like this. At first we 
were unsure of their sincerity, but we 
came to realize that this Socialist 
philosophy truly is fundamental in their 
lives. 

Our trip to the People’s Republic of 
China was a fantastic success. We 
learned. a great deal about gymnastics 
and even more about the great people of 
China. Many of our most memorable 
times include our many bus rides filled 
with friendly exchanges of Chinese and 
American slang , like ‘‘cool man,”’ or, 
‘fout of sight.’’ The next American 
gymnasts who visit China may be sur- 
prised when they are greeted with ‘‘Hi, 
Y’all. Are you with it today?”’ [] 





International 
Understanding 
Through Sports 


William G. McNamara 


Dasvite the expenditure of an 
estimated $70 million upon the develop- 
ment of its ‘‘elite’’ athletes, Iran won 
only two medals at the Montreal Olym- 
pic Games: a silver in wrestling and a 
bronze in weightlifting. Consequently, 
the Shahanshah in August 1976 ordered 
an in-depth study of Iran’s national 
sports program. This study was to in- 
clude not only the sports federations 
and sports clubs but also the sports and 
physical education programs in the 
country’s schools. Like other national 
leaders, the Shah had recognized that 
the development of a strong national 
sports program requires a broad-based 
youth sports program to build upon. 
The Iranian Ministry of Education 
was given total responsibility for con- 
ducting the survey and for the formula- 
tion of new program proposals. The 
Ministry recognized that sports, or 
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physical activities, are an essential part 
of every individual’s social, psychologi- 
cal, and mental growth. Therefore, any 
program devised in this area had to be 
geared to promoting that growth in its 
formative stages—that is, in the schools 
for Iran’s 8.5 million students. 


Iran Reviews Sports Program 


The study launched in the wake of the 
Shahanshah’s directive lasted 3 months 
and took officials to all parts of the 
country to examine sports facilities. 
What they discovered was what every 
school child had known all along: That 
minimum sports facilities are sadly lack- 
ing in most schools; that physical educa- 
tion classes are often leisure periods; 
and that most teachers, parents, and 
students attach little or no importance 
to gym classes. More important, they 
found that regular and scientifically 
devised exercise programs are lacking at 
most levels of primary school and high 
school; that physical education teach- 
ers, where available, are often incompe- 
tent and disinterested; and that little or 
no attempt is made to encourage chil- 
dren and teenagers to take up sports on 
an extracurricular basis. 

Consequently, the plan drawn up by 
the Miristry of Education addressed 
each of these obstacles in turn and at- 
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tempted to deal with the cause and pos- 
sible solutions realistically and, most 
important, scientifically. 

Iranian officials then turned to the 
United States for assistance in introduc- 
ing modern, scientific methods in physi- 
cal education and sports. The U.S. De- 
partment of State’s Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs awarded the 
American Council on _ International 
Sports (ACIS) a small grant to plan, 
organize, and conduct a program de- 
signed to revolutionize physical educa- 
tion and sports in all Iranian public 
schools. 

Mr. William E. Noonan, Director, 
Lifetime Sports Education Project of 
the American Alliance for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
(AAHPER) was selected as Project 
Director. He quickly assembled a staff 
of outstanding clinicians: Mr. Sal 
Abitanta, President, Society of State 
Directors of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation of the United 
States; Dr. Margie Hanson, Consultant, 





The American Council 
on International Sports 


The American Council on International 
Sports is a nonprofit, tax-exempt organi- 
zation whose goal is to promote interna- 
tional friendship and goodwill through 
sports. ACIS provides American exper- 
tise to assist foreign governments in plan- 
ning and implementing sport and physical 
education programs that are designed to 
aid in the development of all citizens. 

The Department of State provided a 
small grant to get ACIS started in July 
1976. Now ACIS raises its own funds 
to sustain its ever-increasing activities 
through individual $15 annual member- 
ship fees and large corporate donations. 
A number of interested individuals 
throughout the world have already mailed 
in their checks. In 1977 fund appeals were 
mailed to the presidents of the 1,200 
largest U.S. corporations that do business 
overseas. Third World demand for ACIS 
assistance is almost limitless, and the 
amount that can be provided is restricted 
only by the magnitude of financial sup- 
port from the American public sector. 

For additional information, write 
ACIS, 817 23d Street, NW., Washington 








D.C., 20052, or call (202) 676-7246/7247. 
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Elementary School Physical Education, 
AAHPER, and Consultant, National 
Dance Association; and Dr. Jeanne 
Snodgrass, Associate Professor, George 
Washington University, Washington, 
DA. 

ACIS officials wanted to use this 
clinic as a model for future clinics in 
other countries still following outmoded 
programs. However, to assure that the 
clinic’s design met all of Iran’s re- 
quirements, Bill Noonan was sent to 
Tehran before the clinic to make an on- 
site survey and discuss with Ministry of 
Education officials their short and 
long-range goals. 

Upon his return to the United States, 
Noonan reported: 


© Since 1963 illiteracy has been cut 
from 80 percent to 40 percent. 


© In 1971 primary education became 
mandatory and was made free. 


e Although there are some 3,500 
schools in Tehran, there are only 
1,700 buildings; students attend in 
shifts. 


Nearly half of the total student 
population lives in 55,000 villages; 


yet only 2,000 of these villages have 
even one school building. 


A 10-minute daily calisthenics pro- 
gram, via radio and television, is 
conducted in many schools at 8:00 
a.m. 


There are only 5,000 physical 
education teachers in Iran. 


Equipment is in short supply or 
nonexistent. 


The Ministry of Education plans to 
introduce next year a new program 
requiring 1 hour of physical educa- 
tion daily. 


In light of the foregoing, the Amer- 
ican clinicians designed a program 
stressing movement education, i.e., the 
training of young children in the basic 
movements of running, skipping, hop- 
ping, bending, twisting, throwing, 
catching, striking, kicking, and jump- 
ing. This would develop the lead-up 
skills required for later participation in 
sports. Also included was basic in- 
formation on nutrition and how school 
physical education and sports programs 


are conducted in the United States for 
grades 1-12. In addition, they decided 
to offer some instruction on easy-to- 
make low-cost physical education 
equipment from locally available mate- 
rials. 

The following partial list of equip- 
ment assembled for the clinic graphical- 
ly illustrates that an effective program 
can be established by any village school 
without a heavy investment in equip- 
ment: 


25 jump ropes 
30 hula hoops 
45 wooden wands (36”’ long) 
45 bean bags 
45 yarn balls 
20 auto tires (used) 
144 balloons 
1 parachute (used) 
20 bicycle tires (used) 
24 coffee cans (500 grams) 


Predeparture Briefing 


On Sunday, January 30, 1977, the 
clinicians assembled in the ACIS office 
for the final briefing. Their prior ex- 
perience in conducting clinics for for- 
eign students ranged from limited to 
none. They were, therefore, reminded 
that their words of wisdom would have 
to be translated into Farsi, so they 
should make one statement and then 
give the interpreter time to translate it. 

The briefing included a description of 
Iranian courtesies and social customs. 
Each clinician was outfitted with a royal 
blue warm-up suit with ‘‘U.S.A.”’ in 4- 
inch letters across the back, and each 
was provided with a small supply of 
American Revolution Bicentennial 
patches to present to his or her Iranian 
students. Then it was off to Dulles Air- 
port to start their challenging adventure 
in cross-cultural communication. 

Upon arrival the next day in Tehran, 
the American team was warmly wel- 
comed by a sizable group of Iranian 
dignitaries. That evening a reception 
was held for them which featured fabled 
Iranian hospitality. 

The arrangements made by the Minis- 
try of Education for the U.S. team were 
outstanding. Everything possible had 
been done to assure the success of the 
clinic. All facilities, personnel, and 
equipment requested were available, 
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right down to the smallest detail, such as 
transformers for the Americans’ projec- 
tors. 

On the following day the clinicians 
motored out to the very modern 
Aryamehr Sports Center, built to host 
the 1974 Asian Games, where they met 
their 100 carefully selected students—50 
men and 50 women. They learned from 
Ministry officials that all of those 
selected for the clinic were at least high 
school graduates, had 5-10 years of ex- 
perience, and ‘‘loved’’ their jobs. The 
latter point took on an added signifi- 
cance when it was learned that Iranian 
physical education and sports teachers 
do not enjoy the same respect as teach- 
ers of academic subjects, nor do they 
command equal salaries. 

The clinic began Wednesday, ran 
from 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., and was 
devoted both to explaining the new 
UNESCO concept of physical education 
and sport for all and to instilling an 
understanding of its importance in the 
development of youth and in lifelong 
education. Also, the Americans ex- 
plained that this clinic would be devoted 
to movement education. Initially, this 
did not make a great deal of sense to the 


Iranians. But, after the clinicians ex- 
plained that mastery of these basic 
movements is requisite to later success- 
ful participation in sports and the Olym- 
pic Games, everyone became more at- 
tentive and eager to learn American 
**secrets.”’ 

Soon the clinicians were busy discuss- 
ing some of the basics. They pointed out 
that all children, when given a ball, will 
roll it, bounce it, toss it, chase it, or turn 
it over and over. Proficiency in ball 
handling is vital to later participation in 
team sports. However, an expensive 
leather or rubber ball is not a necessity. 
A ball made from scrap yarn can easily 
serve the purpose for introductory 
courses in ball handling. 


Allin a Day’s Work 


The clinicians’ car had a flat tire en 
route to the stadium on Thursday. The 
two women decided to hitchhike and 
were immediately picked up by some of 
their students. The two men remained 
behind to see if they could assist their 
driver, who was banging away at the 
wheel while the Americans watched. A 
sudden stillness fell, followed by a 


Sal Abitanta (wearing U.S.A. jacket) demonstrates an activity with Iranian physical education 
teacher and child. The purpose is to have the ‘‘teacher-student”’ see the activity as the child does. 
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muffled rumble. The earth began to 
shake and stones came cascading down 
the side of a nearby cliff. In a few 
seconds, it was all over. Alarmed, the 
Americans asked if it had been an earth- 
quake. Their nonchalant driver, who 
had not ceased his work, replied, ‘‘It 
could have been.’’ Shortly thereafter, 
they were again on their way to the 
stadium, happy that there had been no 
further tremors. 

The clinic’s second day stressed in- 
tegrating physical education into the 
total school curriculum and also in- 
troduced action labs. All communica- 
tion barriers disappeared in the labs. 
When the clinic moved into the area of 
common sports knowledge, hand ges- 
tures replaced the interpreters. 

After instructors demonstrated the 
various games, each student was re- 
quired to play, so he or she would 
understand the game as a child would 
view it. Old coffee cans were used to il- 
lustrate a number of hand-eye coordina- 
tion games. In one, five coffee cans 
were nailed to a 2’ x 2’ board, one in 
each corner and one can in the middle. 
Each can was assigned a point value. An 
old rubber heel was tossed at the cans 
and each player scored the number of 
points assigned to the can if his or her 
heel landed inside it. 

A surplus parachute, stripped of all 
its lines, was used to demonstrate group 
calisthenics. Participants stood around 
the parachute, each grasping its edge 
with two hands, and attempted to raise 
and lower the parachute in response to 
commands. In another variation, balls 
were placed in the center of the para- 
chute. A group then attempted to ma- 
neuver the parachute to throw them out. 

Although the third and final day of 
the clinic fell on a Friday, the traditional 
Moslem day of rest, all 100 students ar- 
rived at the sports center early and ea- 
gerly awaited the 8:00 a.m. arrival of 
the Americans. During the final session 
students were taught how to make a 
wide variety of equipment from locally 
available materials and how to test their 
student’s physical fitness and sports 
skills. The results of these tests will pro- 
vide the basis for establishing minimum 
national norms and comparing student 
fitness in one school against that in 
other schools. 
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Mission Accomplished 


Late in the afternoon, the top Minis- 
try of Education officials arrived and 
joined in with the students in a mass 
evaluation of the clinic. It was the con- 
sensus that this clinic was highly suc- 
cessful and that follow-up clinics should 
be organized, including ones for 
coaches and for volunteers. Also, 
everyone hoped that the 8 mm. motion 
picture footage and video tapes of the 
entire clinic would be edited, repro- 
duced, and distributed to schools 
throughout the country. Enthusiasm 
was so high that the question and 
answer period which followed extended 
to 7:00 p.m. 

At the closing ceremonies each stu- 
dent found reassurance that officials at 
the Ministry level fully understood and 
appreciated the importance of physical 
education and sport in the development 
of Iranian youth. On that occasion the 
charismatic Dr. Hassan Rahnavardi, 
the Vice Minister of Education, per- 
sonally congratulated and talked direct- 
ly to each participant as he awarded 
each a certificate of merit and a beau- 
tiful picture of the Shah and Royal 
Family. 

The American team members ex- 
pressed their personal appreciation for 
the opportunity to visit Iran and their 


hope that they had been able to impart 
some new knowledge and ideas which 
might accelerate the nation’s program 
for physical education of all Iranian 
youth. Student applause was deafening. 


ACIS’ concept of understanding and 
friendship through sports was clearly 
observed by its four clinicians during 
their brief stay in Tehran. Throughout 
the clinic their students were eager to 
fraternize with them, to get their auto- 
graphs, and to have their pictures taken 
with them wearing the U.S.A. warm-up 
suits. Many requested names and ad- 
dresses of American universities offer- 
ing the best courses in their particular 
fields of interest. 

At a dinner meeting with Mr. 
Adabkhah the last night in Tehran, Dr. 
Hanson agreed to sell Dr. Sattari (As- 
sistant Dean, College of Physical 
Education) her training films and leave 
them behind as a vital resource in the 
College of Physical Education’s teacher 
training programs. The other clinicians 
donated some of the books and publica- 
tions they had brought along, and the 
equipment that had been used was pre- 
sented to the Ministry. This equipment 
had been given to ACIS by two Amer- 
ican-based companies that support 
ACIS’ goals. 


Long daily sessions left little time for 


(Seated on floor, left to 
right) Dr. Jeanne Snod- 
grass, Dr. Margie Hanson, 
Mr. Sal Abitanta; (in 
stands, top row, left to 
right) Mr. Bill Noonan 
and Mr. A. Adabkhah of 
the Iranian Ministry of 
Education. 


anything other than teaching and pre- 
paring for the next session. However, 
the clinicians did have one sample of 
Iranian home hospitality. They were in- 
vited to attend a birthday party for Dr. 
Rahnavardi’s 10-year-old son. The clini- 
cians gave him an adult-child game of 
skill. At the end of the party, the Amer- 
icans and Iranians talked informally 
about various nonsports topics, in- 
cluding a discussion with the Minister of 
Energy on some of Iran’s problems in 
that area, i.e., power dams, air pollu- 
tion, and nuclear energy plants. 

On their last day, February 5, the 
Americans finally made a ‘‘lightning 
tour’’ of Tehran’s principal tourist at- 
tractions. After a quick visit to Sepah 
Salar Mosque and several other sites, 
they went to the covered bazaar and 
bought some of the lovely Iranian cop- 
per, brass, embroideries, and jewelry. 
In the last shop, the shopkeeper sudden- 
ly grabbed a handful of rags and started 
beating Dr. Snodgrass’ purse. Jeanne 
had inadvertently stood too close to an 
open space heater and her purse was on 
fire! Fortunately, she was uninjured and 
no valuables were destroyed. 


Much To Remember 


Each of the clinicians carried home 
many fond memories of this ancient 
land, established 700 years before 
Christ, and its fascinating mixture of 
ancient and modern cultural traditions. 
Never to be forgotten were the beautiful 
sunsets behind the snow-covered Elburz 
mountains. All were impressed with the 
friendliness and warmth of the Iranian 
people, particularly their unaccustomed 
treatment as visiting foreign V.I.P.’s. 
However, the two men on the U.S. team 
had to do some quick adjusting to the 
fact that Iranian men hug and kiss other 
men who are close friends. Once they 
understood this, they returned the greet- 
ings of their male students. And to 
Americans accustomed to wrapped, her- 
metically sealed bread, it was a surprise 
to see people buying long, unwrapped 
loaves of bread from a peddler who had 
them stacked on the back of his motor 
scooter. All were amazed at the ancient 
practice of porters carrying extremely 
heavy loads on their backs from side 
streets down the narrow, winding paths 
to shops near the center of the bazaar. 
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All four clinicians agreed that the 
highlight of the trip was their obvious 
success in cross-cultural communica- 
tion and the knowledge that they had 
made a meaningful contribution toward 
improvement of the physical education 
curriculum in Iranian public schools. 

The Iran clinic provided ACIS with a 
tested format which could be applied in 
any Third World nation. It also proved 
the validity of ACIS’s two basic theses: 


e Effective cross-cultural com- 

munication can be conducted 
through the medium of physical 
education and sports. 
By concentrating upon teaching 
foreign coaches and teachers, ACIS 
can assist in improving the physical 
well-being of the maximum number 
of foreign youth with minimum ex- 
penditure of Federal and private 
sector funding. 


At the airport the American team 
split into two groups. The men went to 
another country on a similar mission, 
and the women flew directly to Wash- 
ington, D.C. to report back to their of- 
ficial duties on Monday morning. Later, 
Dr. Snodgrass advised the ACIS office: 
**It was one of the greatest experiences 
of my life—but a tiring one. Both 
Margie and I were sound asleep before 
our plane left the runway!”’ [] 








ISPEDS Meets The Need 


W. M. Hammer 


Timely information on sports ex- 
changes, competitions, clinics, tourna- 
ments, seminars, and associated meet- 
ings is needed worldwide. Since the 
number of sports exchanges and compe- 
titions has increased considerably in re- 
cent years, this task has become more 
and more difficult. 

In 1974 the Office of International 
Athletic Programs (IAP) in the Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs 
(CU) Department of State organized the 
International Sports Information Cen- 
ter within the State Department in an ef- 
fort to disseminate this information. As 
a result, a mimeographed document was 
produced and sent semiannually to ma- 
jor sports organizations and to U.S. 
posts abroad. However, it was obvious 
that this effort needed to be expanded 
and systematized. 

In July of 1976 the University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Barbara developed the 
International Sport and Physical Educa- 
tion Data System (ISPEDS), as a com- 
puterized information base and retrieval 
system to initially serve IAP. Its long- 
term purpose is to serve the public and 
private sector in these areas. 

The first product of the system was 


delivered in February 1977. A compu- 
terized mailing list facilitated rapid 
dissemination of the information. In- 
cluded with the mailing to each ad- 
dressee was a Data Input Form for pur- 
poses of continuous information up- 
date. The first revision of the list was 
mailed in May 1977 and hereafter will 
be mailed at 4-month intervals. 

The ISPEDS printout or format has 
three parts. Two indexes are organized 
according to sport sequence and loca- 
tion sequence. Both indexes have a file 
number which refers the user to the 
third part, or the directory. 

The directory includes group, indi- 
vidual or event name, sport/physical 
education category, activity, age level, 
person or organization to contact, and 
itinerary including status as proposed or 
confirmed. 

During the period of experimentation 
and growth, the CU objective of ac- 
curate information-giving is being 
achieved. The international sport orga- 
nizations and their activities are being 
more clearly identified. The benefit of 
having timely information provides [AP 
and others with desired leadtime and 
coordination necessary in creating 
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**goodwill’’ sports exchanges. 

In the future a worldwide physical 
education activity category as well as a 
sports activity category will be devel- 
oped. This will include scholarly activ- 
ities, meetings, congresses, clinics, and 
seminars of those involved in history, 
medicine, psychology, research, and an- 
cillary areas. Access to the system may 
be through an on-line terminal when the 
need is justified. 

The 1978-79 developmental phase of 
ISPEDS envisions that the system will 
become permanently based and self- 
sustaining. This can be accomplished 
with the development of an accurate in- 
formation product on a subscription 
basis with the public and private sector. 
ISPEDS can eventually become an in- 
ternational clearinghouse of informa- 
tion, thus providing an important serv- 
ice function nationally and interna- 
tionally. 

On literally hundreds of occasions the 
embassies, other government officials, 
congressmen, businesses, travel agen- 
cies, airlines, universities and other 
educational institutions, and _ sports 
organizations ask IAP for information 
pertaining to some past or future inter- 
national sport or physical education 
event taking place abroad or in the 
U.S.A. ISPEDS can provide a manage- 
able and effective means of response 
and communication through its central 
clearinghouse and data base facility. 

ISPEDS solicits information from a 
wide variety of sources; however, many 
sources are still to be tapped. Send sug- 
gestions, inquiries, and information to 
Program Director, ISPEDS, University 
of California, Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nia 93106. 
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Inter-American Beginnings of U.S. 
Cultural Diplomacy: 1936-1948. J. 
Manuel Espinosa. Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs, U.S. 
Department of State, Washington, 
D.C., 1976. Map. Graphs. Appendices. 
Index. 365 pp. Cloth. $6.20. 


The origins of Inter-American 
cultural relations, and even intellectual 
relations between New England and the 
Hispanic world, go back to a time when 
there was no United States. The author 
knows this and has set the stage in a 
historical context that registers these 
roots firmly. 

His topic, however, is not history, but 
rather that ‘‘almost forty years ago, the 
United States Department of State 
created a new dimension [and a new 
division] in the conduct of its diplomatic 
relations with other countries... .”’ 
The substance of this book, which gives 
us a view of the whole story as well as 
details of the ‘‘new dimension,’ is in its 
title: Inter-American Beginnings of U.S. 
Cultural Diplomacy, 1936-1948. 

The author, J. Manuel Espinosa, is 
an Old and Wise Latin America Hand 
who has known where to start but also 
where to stop. His is a valuable and very 
useful book that reveals a steady hand, 
even while the Inter-American and 
Latin American field has had an up- 
and-down history. The experience, 
funding, and fellowship program that 
was developed for Latin America pro- 
vided the lessons which extended 
cultural relations to Africa, Asia, and 
Europe. 

The State Department organization 
and program for Latin America began 
in 1936. Before that, many individuals, 
societies, and foundations had found 
their own way to Central and South 
America and the Caribbean. Private 
Inter-American relations then gave way 


to the government’s discovery of 
America during the Roosevelt years, 
part of the new Pan Americanism and 
the ‘‘Good Neighbor’’ policy. 

The contribution of U.S. higher edu- 
cation in providing college presidents, 
professors, and students to set up the 
new cultural relations program within 
the State Department can be read in the 
appendices to the book. The names are 
all here— founding fathers, so to 
speak—of a fledgling and untried child 
of the State Department. After that, 
from 1936 to 1948 came a Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, an Inter- 
Departmental Committee, and so on. 

At all times, American foundations, 
councils, societies, and boards of 
scholarships had a close advisory con- 
nection with the administrative and 
embassy apparatus. 

Begging the eternal questions of 
whether the pen is mightier than the 
sword, or whether the pen is more 
powerful than the purse, there is no 
doubt that the endurance power of the 
**nen’’ is strong. Still, not overcome by 
the dollar and defense diplomacy, the 
cultural relations record of the United 
States in Latin America is as good as 
that of the French, German, and 
English. Without much support from 
other cultural media—such as news- 
papers, radio, television, and films—the 
university, scholarly, and foundation 
interests kept the standards high. With 
the later appearance of the Fulbright 
system, the approach to Inter-American 
relations from the 1950’s to the 1970’s 
remained as high as it has been in the 
1930’s and 1940’s and the 200 years 
before. 

This makes it look like a scholar-to- 
scholar program, more for the elite and 
specialized than it is for a people-to- 
people program for the masses. So it 
was, and so it still is. 

There is a moderating, conciliating 
link, however, which does not belong in 
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this book, but did belong to U.S. 
history. It was to be found in the chang- 
ing political platforms and outlook of 
the U.S. political parties. More change 
was to be found in the Democratic than 
in the Republican party. The changing 
party outlook, with platforms using 
such words as ‘‘good neighborhood”’ 
long before ‘‘Good Neighbor,’’ shows 
that the peoples’ interests were at the 
basis of North American political par- 
ties. And, it also hints at the changes in 
government divisions and ‘‘dimen- 
sions’’ when the Democratic party was 
confident of its hold on domestic and 
foreign policy and when these changes 
were reflected in the reforms of 1938 in 
the Good Neighbor Era. 

Two Democratic political leaders 


Continued on page 32. 
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Education in the Western World: 
Looking Toward the Year 2000 


Dwight L. Ling 


A call for a close examination of the basic ideals of Western civilization as a key 


to its preservation. 


efforts at cooperation 
between Western Europe and North 
America developed out of the cold war 
threat following the Second World War. 
These results culminated in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, which 
began to take shape in 1949. In Western 
Europe, the Common Market and ef- 
forts to organize a Parliament of Eu- 
rope attest to the fact that in foreign 
policy, economic affairs, and to a lim- 
ited extent even in politics, there is a 
recognized need for cooperation. For 
example, the Benelux countries have 
already standardized their visa and cus- 
toms regulations, and it seems quite 
possible that their national airlines, 
KLM, Sabena, and Luxair, will unite. 

More basic than all of these measures 
to the perpetuation of a Western culture 
is the educational ideals and objectives 


of the Western World. If the youth of 
the West are not taught some basic prin- 
ciples underlying a free society, no inter- 
national efforts can keep Western civili- 
zation from crumbling and changing, 
perhaps radically. 

Three dominant themes or premises 
stand out in this paper. First, there are 
basic ideas and values within Western 
democracy that need to be preserved 
and perpetuated. Second, these ideas are 
relevant to our present problems. Last, 
education must play a key role‘in artic- 
ulating these ideas and values and ap- 
plying them to current and future prob- 
lems. 

At a recent meeting of the Club of 
Rome (an organization of scholars and 
businessmen concerned with the future), 
there was a discussion about the future 
of democracy and liberty. A Brazilian 
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political science professor, Helio 
Jaquaribe, called for corrective meas- 
ures to prevent the destruction of 
democratic and humanistic institutions. 
A discussion of the corrective measures 
in education is the main objective of this 
article. 


Despite strong and commendable ef- 
forts through international conferences, 
little progress has been made toward 
any common educational goals in pri- 
mary, secondary, and higher education. 
In a recent paper on the international 
community, Stephen R. Graubard, Edi- 
tor of Daedalus, sees no meaningful 
dialogue on international higher educa- 
tion. In his view, universities have re- 
mained primarily national institutions. 
While this is largely true, it is important 
to study the efforts made in Europe to 
overcome this situation and to see the 
strengths and weaknesses of these noble 
efforts. Although the degree of interna- 
tional discussion has been disappoint- 
ing, it is still very important that efforts 
in this direction be continued. Harvard 
Professor Edwin O. Reischauer, in his 
book entitled Toward the 21st Century, 
strongly stresses the need for much 
more knowledge about the world than 
we now possess. 


The Western European countries es- 
tablished the Organization for Eco- 
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nomic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD), which became involved in 
adult work-training. Now there are 20 
million people in such programs in 
OECD countries. Europeans are dis- 
cussing educational leaves-of-absence 
from industry for education. 


Europe 2000 


The organization that greatly ex- 
panded the efforts on European educa- 
tional cooperation is the European 
Cultural Foundation of Amsterdam, 
founded in 1954. The Europe 2000 
study project has preoccupied the Foun- 
dation since 1968. This study encom- 
passes four areas: education, industrial 
relations, urbanization and agriculture, 
and environment. In referring to the 
Foundation’s gigantic task, Professor 
Henri Janne, Chairman of the Central 
Scientific Committee, calls its goals 
dreams, but adds “‘ . . . after all, to 
reconquer land from the sea was 
another dream which Dutch stubborn- 
ness transformed into reality.’”! 

To implement the educational as- 
pects of the plan, the Foundation 
created the Institute of Education in 
1974. The Institute, located in Paris, is 
international and interdisciplinary. Its 
work is concentrated in three areas: 


® Post-secondary education; 


¢ Internal European mobility of 
students and university coopera- 
tion; and 

* Educational problems common to 
the various countries, such as the 
environment or migrant workers. 


Regular reports are made to the Council 
of Europe, and the Institute cooperates 
with the OECD. 

The larger issues that strike to the 
very heart of the survival of Western 
culture are raised in the numerous 
publications of the European Cultural 
Foundation in the series entitled Europe 
2000. Much more discussion and plan- 
ning has taken place on these subjects 
than is evident in U.S. publications. 
Since the aascent Institute of Education 
is just getting started, we must look to 
the Foundation as the parent organiza- 
tion to find the discussion that deals 
with the future of Western culture. 

Looking into the future is difficult at 
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best and perilous at worst, but good 
planning depends upon it. In general, 
what prospects are seen for European 
society? Death is seen if the present 
European state system persists until the 
year 2000. The Common Market would 
break down, continues the prediction, if 
some type of federation is not estab- 
lished. There is a danger that if Europe 
is not federated, two Europes would 
emerge: first, an Eastern and Mediterra- 
nean Europe dominated by the Soviet 
Union, and second, a Western and 
Northern Europe dominated by the 
United States. Barring a split, the 
desired federated Europe would enable 
Europe to retain its identity against 
America and Asia. The role that the 
U.S.S.R. will play is not made clear. 
The crystal ball used in these projections 
from Europe 2000 seems ideologically 
fallacious. Why should there not be 
close cultural cooperation between 
America and a federated Europe? The 
real cement for this relationship lies 
deep in Western civilization. 

In the seven volumes of Europe 2000, 
published by the European Cultural 
Foundation which deal with education, 
the essential role that education in 
morals, ethics, and values must have in 
Western culture is only touched upon 
during discussion of the educational 
goal of trying to open higher education 
to all, regardless of economic status in 
society. References are also made to in- 
dividual political freedom, but these are 
not dominant themes in the volumes. 

The greatest threat to world civiliza- 
tion is the lack of direction that comes 
from an unclear articulation of the 
morals and values necessary to the good 
life and therefore the very core of 
education for the good life. To assert 
these core ideas in Western civilization 
is not to drive a greater wedge between 
East and West in the world today. In 
fact, a Western society which is both 
ideologically and militarily strong 
should encourage a détente allowing the 
United States and Russia to coexist, 
each strong in its convictions but too 
wise to resort to warfare. 

Recently, at the February 1976 Soviet 
Party Congress, Gaston Plissonier, a 
member of the French Communist 
Party, and Enrico Berlinguer, the leader 
of the Italian Communist Party, called 


for the guarantee of all individual and 
collective liberties. Enrico Berlinguer af- 
firmed his party’s commitment to ‘‘a 
pluralistic and democratic system.’’? 


Western Distrust of Institutions 


The West, reeling from the Watergate 
scandal and the Lockheed affair, is suf- 
fering from skepticism, cynicism and 
distrust of all of its basic institutions, 
including the educational system. The 
West needs a conference of educators, 
philosophers, historians, and others 
from Europe and North America to out- 
line the basic strengths of Western civili- 
zation and list educational goals that 
would protect individual rights and free- 
doms. In writing about America a Euro- 
pean observer stated, ‘‘No society is so 
theoretically and diagnostically self- 
critical—even to the point of maso- 
chism.’’* It is now time for both Amer- 
ica and Europe to move from criticism 
to a period of constructive planning. 

At the beginning of Western civiliza- 
tion Plato in his Gorgias defined 
knowledge for the good life: 


We are at issue about matters which to 
know is honorable and not to know dis- 
graceful; to know or not to know happi- 
ness and misery—that is the chief of them. 
And what knowledge can be nobler? Or 
what ignorance more disgraceful than this? 


To know happiness and misery for the 
Greeks meant more than naving factual 
knowledge; it involved education in 
morals and values. Therefore, two edu- 
cational objectives appear in Western 
civilization from the very beginning. 
They are training in the practical arts 
and skills necessary for the good life and 
\dentification of the values and morals 
necessary to know happiness and misery 
and thus the good life. The freedom to 
know and to learn are the very nucleus 
of Western educational philosophy. The 
five essentials of a good education are: 


To offer students an understanding 
and appreciation of the achievements 
and failures of the human race; 


' Europe 2000, The Future Is Tomorrow, Nijhoff, (The 
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To create an atmosphere in which 
students have the freedom and the en- 
couragement to examine who they are 
and hopefully to find answers to per- 
sonal as well as societal problems; 


To make students sensitive to and 
able to learn from their physical, 
aesthetic, and cultural environment; 


To see that students examine their at- 
titudes and acquire the necessary 
skills for reasoned inquiry; and 


To deal with morals, ethics, and 
values. 


In stating that morals, ethics, and 
values should be a part of an education 
for the good life, we do not mean a nar- 
row sectarian definition of them, nor 
even confining them to Western civiliza- 
tion alone. Western man has much to 
learn from Eastern cultures; for exam- 
ple, the Arab definition and under- 
standing of hospitality to the stranger 
has much to teach the West. 

Certainly the West can learn from the 
East and vice versa, but it is still essen- 
tial for a civilization to be true to some 








“*The greatest threat to a free 
education is that the govern- 
ment paying the cost of educa- 
tion. . . will decide to control 
the system and the finished 
product—the student.’’ 











of the goals and values that make it dis- 
tinctive. Not to honor some basic prin- 
ciples and values destroys a civiliza- 
tion’s raison d’étre and leads to its col- 
lapse into nothingness. 


Education and Individual Rights 


We now turn from the more theoreti- 
cal to the current issues in American and 
European education to see what bearing 
the earlier discussion has on them. Edu- 
cating the young is an awesome respon- 
sibility because, ‘‘careful attention will 
therefore have to be paid to methods of 
forming the personality which at the 
same time leave the mind free to ex- 
pand.’’ * That is, we need to educate a 
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person who will respect the rights of 
others and thereby be a good citizen but 
not destroy that person’s own creativity 
or freedom. The state must judiciously 
avoid molding a citizen for the conven- 
ience of the nation and to the detriment 
of individual rights. As one writer ex- 
pressed it, an individual may claim the 
right not to be educated for a career for 
the benefit of the national economy.® 
The greatest threat to a free education is 
that the government paying the cost of 
education out of its tax structure will 
decide to control the system and the 
finished product—the student. This is a 
dilemma that only the most astute and 
sophisticated governments will be able 
to resolve. That is why the volumes 
dealing with education in Europe 2000 
are so valuable; they do confront this 
problem. 

Many different values and principles 
that underlie Western culture could be 
listed, and all of them would have an 
effect on the educational structure. The 
main democratic ideas that are related 
to my approach to education are: 


Protection of individual rights— 
political, economic, and social; 


The establishment of a more egali- 
tarian society bringing minority 
groups into the mainstream of the 
political, economic, social, and 
cultural life; 


An educational system free from in- 
doctrination from any source; 


Government regulation and direc- 
tion, but not coercion; 


Honesty and integrity in govern- 
ment and business (consumer pro- 
tection); 


© Adequate health care; 


e Humane environment with an im- 
proved quality of life; and 


Freer access to education beyond 
the period of compulsory educa- 
tion. 


These sound utopian, but no great civi- 
lization ever got anywhere by striving 
for mundane or minimal goals. 

The specific important problems dealt 
with in planning Europe 2000 are: 


e How to widen the access to educa- 
tion including the problem of nat- 
ural inequality; 


¢ Financial problems in education; 


e Need for a more humane environ- 
ment, problems of urbanization, 
population growth; 


Freer communication and educa- 
tion; 


Academic freedom; 


Student unrest, radical political and 
social groups, unemployed or un- 
deremployed educated persons; 


Liberal arts and general education 
versus vocational and career educa- 
tion; 

New teaching methods and types of 
schools; and 


Public service function of higher 
education. 


A belief in a more egalitarian society 
raises the issue of the need for wider 
access to education beyond the period of 
compulsory education, i.e., vocational 
and higher education. Although writers 
and planners see complete equality as 
impossible, there is a strong feeling that 
access could and should be much wider 
by the year 2000. The problem of natu- 
ral inequality of children at birth will re- 
main. Even if we could imagine an ideal 
situation in which all economic, social, 
and other obstacles to equality of educa- 
tional opportunities were eliminated, 
‘tin such a society natural inequality 
would loom even larger. In particular 
the question of heredity would become 
of central importance.’’ ® 

The British are introducing the com- 
prehensive school as a remedy to this 
problem. Here children completing the 
primary school are tested and placed in 
one of 12 classes according to aptitude. 
Two of these classes are for difficult 
children and are remedial. The main 
pedagogical change is that, to correct 
any errors in placement, a child can 
change class at any time. In practice, 
however, this system has not yet re- 
sulted in great mobility for students. 

The Ministry of Education and Sci- 
ence of the Netherlands recently pub- 
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lished a memorandum outlining Dutch 
education for the next 25 years. They 
strongly assert ‘‘ . . . the right of the in- 
dividual to develop his full potential and 
the need to prepare him for a place in 
society in the broadest sense have gained 
the upper hand.”’ ’ 

As the British have done in the com- 
prehensive school, the Netherlands 
plans to make the choice of education 
beyond the primary level more flexible. 
Instead of requiring children to make 
their choice of future educational direc- 


higher education concludes that for 
financial reasons, ‘‘ . . . limits will have 
to be set to the participation in higher 
education.”’ ® Also, throughout the 
educational system, student-teacher 
ratios will have to be increased. The 
broader financial problems are certainly 
not confined to the Netherlands but are 
general throughout Europe and North 
America. In West Germany in 1985, for 
example, it is estimated that 1,600,000 
university applicants will be competing 
for 850,000 available places. 
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‘*The crushing financial burden that education places on 
government will have a real bearing on the possibility of bring- 
ing about more equal access to higher education in the Western 


World.’’ 











tion in their 12th or 13th year, they 
would postpone this selection until their 
15th or 16th year. Concern is expressed 
that a new social inequality could de- 
velop, one no longer based on economic 
factors but on levels of intelligence. 


However, the authors of the memoran- 
dum note ‘‘ .. . that the emergence of a 
new social inequality can not be pre- 
vented by education policy alone. It also 
depends on the measure in which society 
accords income, power and prestige to 
certain educational achievements.’ * 
The crushing financial burden that 
education places on government will 
have a real bearing on the possibility of 
bringing about more equal access to 
higher education in the Western World. 
This is vividly shown in the Dutch 
study, which clearly points out that 
while education has greatly contributed 
to prosperity and welfare, the high cost 
of education could endanger that very 
prosperity. Educational expenditures 
now account for about 28 percent of the 
Dutch national budget. The combined 
effects of population growth and raising 
the school-leaving age to 18 years will 
require an increase in expenditures in 
1985 of 1,050 million guilders over the 
1975 cost, and this figure makes no al- 
lowance for capital investment in build- 
ings and equipment. The same memo- 
randum that calls for wider access to 
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The prognosis is that inequality will 
still exist in the year 2000, but that a 
working-class child will have a greater 
chance than now of benefiting from 
some form of higher education. West- 
ern society will still suffer from this 
failure to fully use the talents of gifted 
individuals. 


Urban Crises 


Much is being written about the need 
for a more humane environment, and 
this concerns a large part of the Europe 
2000 plan. Population pressures and the 
attendant urbanization are making our 
cities ugly and less desirable places to 
live. Pollution of all kinds and crowding 
are having their psychological effects on 
the world. In Europe only the Thames 
River in England and the Tiber in Italy 
appear to be alive. The Seine, Danube, 
Rhine, Volga, and Ural Rivers are badly 
polluted. The Netherlands claims that 
West Germany has not confronted cor- 
porations polluting the Rhine River 
because of a business recession and 
Swiss and French competition. In Eu- 


’ Ministry of Education and Science, Contours of a Future 
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rope the emission standards for auto- 
mobiles are lax, and the rules on noise 
pollution from motorcycles are blatant- 
ly ignored. In Amsterdam and other 
major Dutch cities, the dog population 
rivals the human population, and dogs 
are seen almost anywhere—restaurants, 
trams, grocery stores. Trash blows 
everywhere in our cities today. Urban 
overcrowding leads to short tempers at 
best and high crime and accident rates 
at worst. This all detracts from the phy- 
sical environment and affects the gen- 
eral quality of life. 

In Europe 2000 the authors call for an 
educational system that will make peo- 
ple more aware of the dangers to their 
environment. The people must be in- 
formed so that a wide public opinion 
can put pressure on governments and 
corporations to prevent this deteriora- 
tion. After all, some pressure was ex- 
erted to make the Thames and Tiber 
Rivers once again attractive to fish and 
birds. In the year 2000 the estimated 
population of Europe and North Amer- 
ica will be 880 million people. What will 
their quality of life be like? Time is run- 
ning out. 


Informed Citizenry Needed 


The hope for a solution to many 
problems in a democratic society de- 
pends largely on an educated and well- 
informed citizenry. Democracy will only 
be possible if the means of communica- 
tion remain free. We should never un- 
derestimate the right to know as an 
essential part of preserving Western 
values. The danger of ‘‘managed news’’ 
is an ever present one, not only manage- 
ment by the government, but by the 
large corporations that control the 
‘*hardware’’ of information, such as 
computers. 

In Europe where the nations control 
the radio and television networks, a 
danger of selective reporting is evident. 
The Netherlands attempts to counter 
this by having television time split 
among the political parties according to 
the strength of the party nationally and 
the number of subscribers to their week- 
ly television magazine. The Dutch have 
established an extremely complex televi- 
sion and radio system in an effort to 
keep the media democratic. In the 
United States, would the Watergate and 
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Lockheed scandals have been aired so 
fully if private enterprise had not been 
operating the radio and television net- 
works? Of course even under the Amer- 
ican system, large commercial adver- 
tisers, if not carefully regulated, could 
try to manage the news in return for 
their lucrative advertising contracts. It 
is interesting to observe that in the 
Netherlands, despite political rivalry in 
radio and television, the possible role of 
Prince Bernhard in the Lockheed affair 
has been given very ‘‘low-keyed’’ cover- 
age except for the leftist newspapers. In 
the Western World the newspaper press 
remains as the most free organ of com- 
munication. There open political view- 
points are still displayed and exposed. 
Education has a key role in teaching 
children how to handle information. It 
is therefore extremely important that 
future teachers be taught how to under- 
stand the means of news gathering and 
dissemination, since fact and opinion 
become thoroughly mingled. Showing a 
concern for this the authors writing 
about the accumulation of scientific 
knowledge in Europe 2000 wrote: 


. it is becoming absolutely essential to 
develop ethical guidelines to govern the 
changes taking place in education, to con- 
trol development of decision making ma- 
chinery, and to create methods of com- 
municating knowledge. '® 


In education and the means of com- 
munication European writers have 
stressed the language problem. Present- 
ly our style of communication is so ver- 
bose that it impedes the flow of knowl- 
edge and information. New modes of 
graphic and verbal communication are 
needed to speed comprehension of what 
has become a flood of information. 
Here again, education plays a key role. 

Closely related to the freedom to 
know is the essential freedom to teach. 
This raises the educational issue of 
academic freedom. In describing the 
university of the future Professor 
Gabriel Fragniére emphatically states 
concerning academic freedom: 


. .. academic freedom must, it seems, con- 
tinue to be universally defended as a rejec- 
tion of all imposed orthodoxy, all dogma- 
tism, whether of a scientific, political or 
religious kind. If we believe that the society 
of the year 2000 will be an open society, we 
cannot doubt that academic freedom will 
be one of the values of such a society."! 
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It is projected that future European 
higher education systems will be re- 
gional federations of autonomous in- 
stitutions both academic and nonaca- 
demic. No individual nation would be 
able to control this system of higher 
education. 


Listening to the Disadvantaged 


A problem looms ever larger in the in- 
dustrialized Western World that it 
would be folly to ignore. Minority 
groups and radical political and social 
groups are challenging the democratic 
system to solve their problems. The 
ranks of the discontented and disillu- 
sioned grow. Many university graduates 
who are unemployed or underemployed 
will surely add to this group. Add to 
these the number of young people in 
Europe who will be unable to get into 
the universities because of limited space 
and the problem swells. This whole situ- 
ation has been badly aggravated by the 
general economic recession. Political, 
economic, and educational programs 
that will meet the needs of the young 
and the minorities are badly needed. 
The very ability of democracy itself to 
survive may depend on the solution to 
these problems. It must not be forgotten 
that the disadvantaged groups will be- 
come more powerful and vocal in rela- 
tion to the groups that now dominate 
Western societies. 

While student dissent and disruption 
in the United States have lessened great- 
ly since the 1960’s, in Europe the ten- 
sion has remained high for political rea- 
sons. The radical political groups are 
well entrenched in the student-body and 
the professoriate, especially within the 
social sciences and the humanities. 
Some European professors claim that 
students are even engaging in mail sur- 
veillance to see if the professors belong 
to the ‘‘proper’’ organizations. In the 
Netherlands, students in the social sci- 
ences have even forced group grading 
and group papers instead of individual 
grading and papers. Professors fear in- 
timidation or ‘‘black-listing’’ if they 
resist these changes. Professor Hans 
Daudt, head of the University of Am- 
sterdam’s Political Science Institute, has 
gone on strike protesting interference 
with his right to teach. He cites leftist 


student disruption of lectures by polit- 
ically unpopular professors, changing 
his course requirements and reading lists 
against his wishes, occupation of his in- 
stitute. Professor Daudt, a right-wing 
Socialist, has been on a protest teaching 
strike for 3 years. 

Grade inflation has become an issue 
in American higher education, where in 
1974 honors graduates reached 42.2 per- 
cent of the graduates compared to 14.27 
percent 10 years earlier. Many are say- 
ing that grades should be eliminated 
unless their credibility can be restored. 
If the economic situation does not im- 
prove in the Western World, we can ex- 
pect a growth of student radicalism 
again and perhaps a general situation 
more fraught with danger than the 
1960’s. 

A big issue related to the economic 
recession is the debate on liberal arts 
education versus vocational education. 
Never before have college and university 
students asked more emphatically, 
‘*What can I do with my degree?’’ In a 
symposium on undergraduate education 
at Yale University, Dean Horace D. 
Taft expressed the dilemma clearly, 
‘We are spoiled by our expectations of 
success after college and the fear of not 
living up to those expectations is spoil- 
ing the experience in college.’’ ! 
Career-minded students are rushing into 
business administration and pre-law as 
well as pre-medicine. These careers will 
not be able to absorb this many appli- 
cants. Last year in the United States 
there were 85,000 applicants for 37,000 
places in law schools and 50,000 appli- 
cants for only 15,000 openings in medi- 
cal schools. The situation was similar in 
the Netherlands last year, where only 
1,700 out of 3,000 applicants were ad- 
mitted to medical school. 

The danger in America and to an ex- 
tent in the whole Western World is that 
there will be an over-reaction to career 
demands and concerns. This could re- 
sult in a disastrous future for the liberal 
arts and general education. Recently 
French students have taken their protest 
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‘*A liberal arts education that teaches a student to think clearly, solve problems, and understand 
society and people is practical. This is education for leadership, and we frequently read that the 
Western World suffers from the lack of leadership.”’ 











to the streets over a French law that 
would tie the university curriculum 
closer to the economic needs of the na- 
tion. The dynamic French junior minis- 
ter in charge of universities, Alice 
Saunier-Seite, has held firm against the 
protest. In answer to the students Mrs. 
Saunier-Seite stated, ‘‘They have said 
that we would be abandoning Shake- 
speare, or 20th-century American novel- 
ists, or Chinese or Sanskrit in this 
reform. It simply is not the case.’’ '° 


Importance of a Liberal Arts Education 


A good liberal! arts education has an 
integrity which goes beyond a pure utili- 
tarian objective. Certainly a liberal arts 
education is vital if the five essentials 
for a good education mentioned on page 
26 above are to be realized. A liberal arts 
cducation that teaches a student to think 
clearly, solve problems, and understand 
society and people is practical. This is 
education for leadership, and we fre- 
quently read that the Western World 
suffers from the lack of leadership. 
Some argue that even in our depressed 
economy a liberal arts education is 
valuable because it makes the person 
versatile enough to adapt to many kinds 
of occupations. In a sense a liberal 
education is preparation for the unex- 
pected. 

Victor Ferkiss in his recent book, The 
Future of Technological Civilization, 
calls for a new philosophy to help solve 
our problems, called ecological human- 
ism. It is basically a reaffirmation of the 
classical idea in Western civilization 
that, ‘‘the goal of politics is justice and 
the common good.”’ Certainly a liberal 
arts education is at the heart of this 
philosophy. Hitler’s former minister, 
Albert Speer, after completing his 20- 
year sentence for war crimes, blamed a 
lopsided technical education as the rea- 
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son so many intellectuals fell under the 
spell of Nazism. Speer’s statement is ex- 
treme, but some thread of truth is con- 
tained in it. 

It will take persons educated in the 
world of humanities and social sciences 
to help solve such problems as pollu- 
tion, poverty, crime, breakup of the 
family, and issues of war or peace. 

Can the Western World afford to 
support a liberal education that would 
allow students time to read, meditate, 
write poetry, and even strum a guitar? If 
not, such noble institutions as the 
Louvre in Paris and the Rijksmuseum in 
Amsterdam, as well as symphony or- 
chestras and ballet and opera companies, 
could become extinct. The answer is 
that if a more humane life is to be 
preserved the Western World must af- 
ford liberal education. Both the voca- 
tional and liberal arts needs of the 
Western World must be met. 

In the face of all of these problems 
what has been the response of the 
educators in the Western World? Un- 
fortunately, the response has been most- 
ly verbal. Countless conferences, com- 
mittees, commissions, and institutes 
have discussed these problems at great 
length. While in Europe the Institute of 
Education of the European Cultural 
Foundation is a worthy forum to discuss 
these problems, at some point, the 
Council of the European Economic 
Community and the various govern- 
ments must implement change. 

The same applies to the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education in the 
United States. The state universities and 
the private institutions need to carry out 
the good recommendations of this Com- 
mission. Political, economic, and social 
issues become involved at the implemen- 
tation level. In the Netherlands, for ex- 
ample, when new towns are created in 
the polder land, provision must be made 
for Calvinist, Catholic, and secular 
education, if the parents request it. 


Aggravating the situation in Euro- 
pean higher education is that by law 
most governments are locked into high 
salaries, low teaching loads, and pen- 
sions tied to cost of living indexes. In 
the Netherlands graduate students in 
certain faculties have even gained tenure 
and cannot be dismissed even if their 
‘*alleged’’ dissertation takes years to 
complete or is never completed. So 
many committees involve both student 
and faculty political views that it is com- 
mon for a faculty appointment to take 
several years for final approval. All this 
adds up to inertia and economic prob- 
lems that render a sudden change to 
solve serious problems almost impossi- 
ble. 

In one area of primary and secondary 
education the European countries have 
identified a serious problem and are tak- 
ing steps to solve it. This is the serious 
strain placed on students at age 11 and 
12 to decide their educational future. In 
West Germany since October 1975 there 
have been 12 school-age suicides re- 
corded in Bavaria alone. The latest was 
a 12-year-old boy who was getting poor 
grades. The preselection for higher edu- 
cation in West Germany starts as early 
as age 10. Now the West German pro- 
vincial governments are investigating 
the problem. In England the comprehen- 
sive school system, which will allow 
students to move into education groups 
anytime during a year that they have 
proven able, is designed to relieve some 
of this pressure. In the Netherlands the 
plans for educational reform would 
postpone the critical decisions on a per- 
son’s educational future to the student’s 
1Sth or 16th year of age. The Dutch 
plan calls for a basic education divided 
into a new primary school for children 4 
to 12 years of age, the middle school for 
those 12 through 16 years and a high 
school for young people aged between 
16 and 19 years. There would still be 
special education for those with learning 
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and other disabilities. Several Dutch 
teachers and supervisors here expressed 
skepticism to me about the possibility of 
an early move into the comprehensive 
middle school systems. 


As one would imagine, the volumes on- 


Europe 2000 have a great deal to say on 
educational reform in curriculum and 
structure. In the future with the pros- 
pect of more leisure time and wider 
access to education, adult education will 
grow in importance. It is also impera- 
tive that the Western World stop wast- 
ing the talents of women and realize that 
women need the freedom to choose a 
career that is self-fulfilling. This con- 
cept is amazingly slow in growing de- 
spite the Western World’s claim to the 
advancement and protection of individ- 
ual rights and freedoms. 


In the volume, Does Education Have 
a Future?, interesting problems are 
discussed. One is that the prospect of a 
more egalitarian society in the Western 
World is not promising because limited 
economic growth in the advanced coun- 
tries will tend to freeze existing ine- 
qualities and conflict rather than having 
consensus determine the future. Also it 
is evident that the minority and radical 
social groups hold a new value system. 
This is why it is so important to have a 
thorough discussion of the value sys- 
tems that will predominate in the West- 
ern World. There is so much emphasis 
on and governmental power behind the 
preservation of the established eco- 
nomic and political system that there is 
a danger that education will be a social 
control agency rather than a critic of 
society pointing the way to an improved 
future for mankind. If this happens 
education would become dehumaniz- 
ing—just the reverse of its real purpose. 


Looking more optimistically to the 
future, some ideas are expressed for 
university reforms. That is, that along- 
side the more traditional, rationalized 
univeisity stressing the cognitive aspects 
good for science, there would be created 
a diffused university stressing the more 
effective aspects of education. The dif- 
fused university would need mature 
students who know their educational 
goals and can benefit from experimental 
learning. People already in responsible 
jobs would be involved in the teaching, 
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and individuals would have to accept a 
greater responsibility for their own 
education. The danger here is that a 
sharp cleavage would develop between 
the sciences and the liberal arts and that 
would be tragic because the world needs 
scientists who are conversant with the 
broader humanities and social sciences. 

As Western societies struggle with so 
many problems education will have to 
compete with other worthwhile institu- 
tions for limited resources. In order to 
bring about a more equal society West- 
ern democracies will have to spend large 
amounts of money in social and com- 
munity services which would be as im- 
portant as education in seeking to 
remove inequalities. 

European universities have studied 
the need for closer relationships with 
society. One way to sustain government 
support is for the university to perform 
functions that the nation considers 
essential—like agricultural research.To 
this end a major conference was held in 
Bruges, Belgium in 1973. There it was 
quite evident from a paper presented by 
Dr. Eldon L. Johnson of the University 
of Illinois that American universities are 
ahead of European universities in the 
public service field. Some provocative 
conclusions came from this conference. 
Four proposals emerged: 


¢ The need for European universities 
to study the impact of mass media on 
the public, 


© The need to investigate the current 
youth revolt against the utilitarian ap- 
proach and traditional work ethic, 


¢ The need to study the entry of a 
large number of adults into higher edu- 
cation, 


© The need to do research to improve 
the quality of life. 


It is interesting that the area in which 
European universities were most wiiling 
to cooperate was on the quality of life. 
This presented the least threat to the 
participants. Although the conference 
called for better communication and 
cooperation between European univer- 
sities, it voiced uncertainties about any 
new structures for European education. 
The resistance to change was viewed as 
almost insurmountable. 


Conclusion 


The fundamental question running 
through this paper is, ‘‘ Will the Western 
World be able to move into a future 
which sees the enlargement of democ- 
racy and individual freedom or will it 
become more authoritarian in an at- 
tempt to survive under the status quo?”’ 
The answer to this question lies at the 
very heart of the educational system. To 
change education is to seek to change 
society. Are the Western societies so- 
phisticated and self-confident enough to 
allow these changes? Professor Barry J. 
Hake, in his book entitled, Education 
and Social Emancipation, expressed it 
strongly: 


The separation of learning to know and to 
act from the control centres of society is 
the essence of an open society and educa- 
tion. '* 


All great civilizations in history had 
rather clearly defined goals; the greatest 
danger to the Western World is that 
these goals are very vague today. An ar- 
ticulation of these goals and a better 
sense of direction would not impair 
détente with the Russian Communist 
orbit but would add philosophical 
strength to the West and allow the world 
to see two strong coexisting systems. 
Two major alternatives with many vari- 
ations between would be exemplified to 
the world. One example of this competi- 
tion would be different educational 
systems that would also be examples for 
the world to examine. This peaceful 
coexistence could lead to programs for 
the benefit of the developing nations. 
The only way to perpetuate desirable 
Western ideas is through a free and 
strong educational system teaching free 
people. Are we willing to make the 
changes and sacrifices necessary for the 
future of the Western World? The first 
step would be the search for some 
agreed goals and objectives for the 
Western World and then the articula- 
tion of educational plans to accomplish 
them. If the educators do not meet these 
challenges and have the courage to use 
their academic freedom for constructive 
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criticism of society, there is a danger 
that governments on all levels will step 
in as dictators of the educational sys- 
tems in the Western World. 

Despite the confusion and lack of di- 
rection among educators the education- 
al function will continue in the hands of 
the most powerful government or pri- 
vate institution that takes an active in- 
terest. 

Out of the Commission on Critical 
Choices for Americans formed by Nel- 
son Rockefeller has come a publication 
edited by Irving Kristol and Paul 
Weaver entitled, The Americans: 1976. 
In reporting on the educational ideas in 
this volume Time magazine (April 12, 
1976) mentions that in America a disil- 
lusionment has set in on the value of 
universal access to college. This stems 
partly from the recession and the failure 
of college graduates to find jobs and 
continued failure to greatly improve the 
lot of the ‘‘disadvantaged’’ through 
education. It is premature to give up on 
education especially since, as Mortimer 
Adler points out, a democratic society 
has a mandate to attempt to improve 
society through education. It is too soon 
to abandon this mandate. Also in The 
Americans: 1976 the Harvard historian, 
Donald Fleming, reports on the intellec- 
tual war on heredity versus environment 
and sees the danger of a swing toward 
hereditary factors leading to genetic 
engineering. 

The article mentions that an alterna- 
tive to education and genetic engineer- 
ing may lie in spiritual renewal. That is 
precisely what we mean when we call for 
a close examination of the basic ideas of 
the Western World and revising our 
educational institutions to preserve and 
perpetuate the most useful and valuable 
Western ideas. If the vision and ability 
to lead our coming generations into a 
more humane life is lacking, everyone in 
the Western World will suffer and life 
will become increasingly aimless. It is 
optimistic to assume that education can 
accomplish so much, in fact some may 
claim that it is naive in a Voltairian 
sense. Nevertheless, belief in teaching 
and learning requires a sense of opti- 
mism. How could teachers go on with 
their profession if they had no faith in 
the educational process? If a reassess- 
ment of values does not take place, con- 
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fusion would eventually reign supreme 
and slowly the beneficial aspects of 
Western civilization (mentioned on page 
27 above) will disappear. The ecologists 
and environmentalists would assert that 


time is running out if the world is to halt 
an ecological catastrophe. Educators 
must also realize that time is also run- 
ning out for the survival of a free educa- 
tional system in the world. CJ 





Reader’s Review 
Continued from page 24. 


have articulated what this has meant. 
One, Senator Charles King of Utah, a 
member of the Democratic National 
Committee, spoke in 1928: 


. .. A measure going no further than that 
might be entirely proper, although I con- 
fess I am not greatly impressed with the 
view that the United States must be the 
military schoolteacher and schoolmaster 
for the nations in the Western Hemisphere 
or in other parts of the world... 

I should like to see our professors, scien- 
tists and great educators find increased 
opportunities to carry to other nations the 
wealth of learning and knowledge which 
they possess, and I welcome the movement 
which contemplates the exchange of pro- 
fessors, teachers and educators by the 
various nations. . . 


Another Democratic political leader, 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, put his 
finger on the pulse of things in 1963. 
After 1948, Humphrey saw that the 
export of education and cultural rela- 
tions is one thing, and yet quite another 
is the development within this country 
of something like an informed public 
opinion. The higher level of awareness 
of the university, foundations, and 
scientific agencies remained high. The 
political figures in the parties had much 
closer affinity with people, voters, and 
interests. What he said then was: 


In the United States I believe a fundamen- 
tal change in the outlook toward Latin 
America must be made in the primary and 
secondary schools. For a half century at 
least, the overwhelming majority of text- 
books and reference books used in 
American schools either ignored Latin 
America or reflected a deprecatory and 
condescending attitude toward Latin 
Americans. Written chiefly by authors 
sympathetic to a Northern European 
cultural inheritance which historically has 
been fundamentally unsympathetic in 


shaping the attitude toward Latin America 
of generations of Americans. This situa- 
tion must be changed. 


Such textbooks are no longer written. 
Books are now written by sympathetic 
authors. It remains to be seen whether 
the present generation, which is the one 
affected, has successfully reshaped the 
American attitude through domestic 
education and internal opinion. For this 
is the most important direction to which 
Humphrey was pointing. Cultural rela- 
tions require more than high-level work. 
To be solid, supported, and also influ- 
ential, cultural relations require more 
than past history and a hardworking, 
successful division. An American opin- 
ion is also basic, supported by primary, 
secondary, and higher education, 
reflected once again in democratic 
political leaders. We have first to know 
ourselves, then make the real effort to 
know and to act. There is much anti- 
yanquismo which is home-grown, in 
schools, colleges, and other educational 
institutions. This book by Espinosa 
shows precedent and procedures. The 
rest is yet to come. 


The chapter of the whole story which 
Espinosa selected for writing is a well 
done, clear, consecutive account. Part 
of a national setting which is as large 
and complex as the hemisphere itself, 
the book does ‘‘put things together.’’ As 
history and reference work, the his- 
torical study of the cultural relations 
functions of the State Department can 
be of great help to anyone who wants 
to know when Latin American cultural 
relations began, who did it, and what 
and how the United States Government 
said and did about joining the Inter- 
American process. 


Harry Bernstein 

Professor of History 
Brooklyn College, of the 
City University of New York. 
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facts on funding 








The Council for International Exchange 
of Scholars is administering about 500 
awards in 1978-79 for foreign Fulbright 
scholars visiting the United States for 
lecturing or research. Only about 30 
percent of these awards will include 
both travel and maintenance; in most 
other cases host colleges and universities 
will be expected to provide full or par- 
tial maintenance. A directory of Ful- 
bright scholars currently in the United 
States is available on request. Inquiries 
are welcome at any time regarding 
availability of visiting scholars for 
1978-79. Proposals may also be submit- 
ted for special lecturers from the 
American Republics, Asia, the Near 
East and Africa, or Eastern Europe. For 
information, write the Council at Suite 
300, Eleven Dupont Circle, Washing- 
ton, DC 20036. 


The annual competition for Fulbright- 
Hays awards is currently underway. The 
grants are for graduate study or 
research abroad and for professional 
training in the creative and performing 
arts. An estimated 350 awards are 
available for research and study in 50 
countries in 1978-79. 

Applicants must be U.S. citizens at 
the time of application and in general 
must hold a bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent before the beginning date of 
the grant and in most cases be proficient 
in the language of the host country. Ex- 
cept for certain specific awards, can- 
didates may not hold a Ph.D. at the 
time of application. 

Students enrolled in a university at 
the time of application must apply 
through the Fulbright Program Adviser 
on campus by the deadline date set by 
him/her. At-large candidates must ap- 
ply by November 1, 1977 to the Institute 
of International Education (IIE). The 
latter students can obtain information 
and application forms from the Coun- 
seling and Correspondence Division, 
Institute of International Education, 
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809 United Nations Plaza, New York, 
NY 10017. 

IIE also administers approximately 
286 grants sponsored by foreign govern- 
ments, universities, and private institu- 
tions. For information, write to IIE at 
the address listed above. 


The American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion offers awards to outstanding young 
American men and women for ad- 
vanced study in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries in their field of specialization. 

To be eligible for American- 
Scandinavian Foundation Graduate 
Fellowships, applicants must have com- 
pleted their undergraduate education at 
the time of the overseas project. Awards 
range from $500 (short-term) to $4,500 
for one academic year. Closing date for 
completed application is December 1. 

George C. Marshall Fellowships for 
Study in Denmark are offered for 
short-term professional observation or 
for a year of academic research, usually 
at the graduate level. Preference is given 
to younger and unestablished scholars; 
language competence is desirable. Max- 
imum age: 40. Awards up to $5,000 for 
full academic year programs. Closing 
date for completed application is 
November 1. 

For information on both fellowships, 
write: Exchange Division, the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
127 East 73d Street, New York, NY 
10021. 


The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation offers fellowships to fur- 
ther the development of scholars and 
artists by assisting them to engage in re- 
search in the fine arts, including music. 
Fellowships are awarded through two 
annual competitions: one open to citi- 
zens and permanent residents of the 
United States and Canada; the other 
open to citizens and permanent 
residents of all the other American 
states; the Caribbean; the Philippines; 


and the French, Dutch, and British 
possessions in the Western Hemisphere. 

Applications for fellowships must be 
made in writing on or before October 1, 
1977. For application forms, write the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation, 90 Park Avenue, New 
York, NY 10016. 


The Smithsonian Institution offers a 
small number of fellowships for the 
support of visiting investigators at 
Smithsonian facilities. These fellow- 
ships are awarded for not less than 6 
months or more than 12 months. 

Applicants must propose to conduct 
research in some field (history, art, or 
science) in which the Smithsonian has 
particular research strength and must 
offer a specific and detailed research 
proposal, indicating clearly why the 
Smithsonian is the best place to conduct 
the studies proposed. 

The primary objective of the fellow- 
ships is to further the research training 
of scholars and scientists in the early 
stages of their professional careers. 
Predoctoral fellowships generally are 
offered to investigators who have com- 
pieted preliminary course work and 
examinations and are engaged in disser- 
tation research. 

Postdoctoral fellowships are general- 
ly offered to investigators who have 
recently completed the doctoral degree. 
Generally, postdoctoral awards are not 
made to candidates more than 5 years 
beyond the degree at the time the 
fellowship tenure begins. 

The Smithsonian Institution does not 
discriminate on the basis of race, color, 
sex, creed, age, or national origin. 

Application deadline is January 15, 
1978. The office listed below will have 
forms available in September 1977. For 
information and applications, write the 
Smithsonian Institution, Office of 
Academic Studies, Room SI 356, Wash- 
ington, DC 20560. 





The SUNY-Thorez 
Academic Exchange 


Robert C. Benedict 


A close look at the first institution-to-institution undergraduate academic 
exchange between a Soviet institution and an American university. 


1, early 1973, a half dozen campuses of State 
University of New York (SUNY) had more than 2,000 
undergraduates engaged in Russian studies. Unlike 
SUNY counterparts studying French, Chinese, or 
Polish, the Russian majors had no opportunity to spend 
a semester or academic year of study in the country of 
language origin. For this reason the Russian department 
heads of several SUNY campuses approached me to ex- 
plore the possibility of arranging a study opportunity in 
the Soviet Union for select SUNY undergraduate Rus- 
sian majors. A preliminary inquiry with the U.S. De- 
partment of State suggested that the time might be right 
for the university to attempt direct negotiation of sucha 
frogram with the Soviet Ministry of Higher and Sec- 
ondary Specialized Education. 

Fortuitously, Deputy Education Minister Nikolay N. 
Sofinsky was in the United States during March 1973 on 
a State Department international visitor grant and 
agreed to receive a small delegation in New York City 


Robert C. Benedict served in the Department of State 
and as a career Foreign Service officer in a variety of 
senior positions in the U.S. Information Agency both in 
Washington and overseas. He joined the Central Ad- 
ministration of State University of New York in 1970 as 
Director of Educational Communications Services. 
Since the fall of 1971, he has served as Associate Direc- 
tor, Central Office of International Programs, for the 
SUNY system. Mr. Benedict is the chief architect and 
negotiator of the SUNY exchanges with Thorez Institute 
and Moscow State University. 
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on the morning of his return flight to Moscow. Mr. 
Sofinsky listened attentively to a description of the 72- 
campus SUNY system with its rich academic and institu- 
tional diversity supported by an operating budget ap- 
proaching three-quarters of a billion dollars. The in- 
creasing role of Soviet and Russian studies within 
SUNY was highlighted together with the need for a 
study outlet in the Soviet Union. Mr. Sofinsky’s 
response was encouraging and, surprisingly, included a 
suggestion for a reciprocal exchange of SUNY and 
Soviet undergraduates. Surprisingly, because as of that 
time the Soviet Government had not sent undergrad- 
uates to the United States on a formal study program. 
The prospect of SUNY’s hosting such a group of young 
Russians was exhilarating and attractively capped the 
promising prospects for a group of Americans studying 
in the U.S.S.R. 

Following 13 months of negotiation by correspond- 
ence and in person, an agreement was concluded for the 
annual exchange of 10 SUNY and 10 Soviet undergrad- 
uates to commence in the fall semester of 1974. The 
Soviet Ministry of Higher Education designated the 
prestigious Moscow State Pedagogical Institute of 
Foreign Languages-M. Thorez as the host institution for 
SUNY ’s Russian majors and as the source of the Soviet 
exchangees to be drawn from the Institute’s Interpreter 
Department. State University of New York at Albany 
offered to host the Soviets and also to coordinate and 
administer the program in Moscow for the multiple 
campuses of SUNY which would provide the American 
exchangees. 

On April 8, 1974, then-Chancellor Ernest L. Boyer 
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formalized the pioneering agreement in Moscow 
through an exchange of letters with Soviet Minister of 
Education V. P. Yelutin. Later in the day, a SUNY 
delegation visited Thorez Institute officials, marking the 
beginning of a fruitful institutional relationship which 
has developed over the past 3 years. 

The Soviet decision to sign this first undergraduate 
exchange accord with an American university was 
viewed in the prevailing spirit of detente as a significant 
step toward a more flexible Soviet policy in educational 
exchange with the United States. Although not spe- 
cifically identified within the General Agreement 
Between the United States and U.S.S.R. on Educational 


(Above) Some of the first group of American students from SUNY en- 
joy the sights of Moscow during their semester of studies in Russia in 
the fall of 1974. 

(Below) The 10 Soviet students of Class I are shown on campus in 
Albany with (top row) SUNY Campus Administrator Charles Colman 
(left), Soviet Resident Adviser Igor Poluyan (third from left) and 
author Robert C. Benedict (fourth from left). 
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and Cultural Exchanges, at the request of the Ministry 
of Higher Education the SUNY-Thorez program is con- 
sidered under the official Agreement. 

The Department of State’s partial subsidization of 
logistic support of the Soviet exchangees at SUNY for 
the first 2 years was not only welcome but indispen- 
sable. It enabled SUNY to phase the program into its 
normal budgetary cycle and, by the beginning of the 
third year, to assume full financial responsibility for 
support of the Soviet element of the exchange. Recipro- 
cally, the Soviets furnish full instructional and logistic 
support of the SUNY program in Moscow. 

In late May 1974, two SUNY faculty members visited 
Thorez Institute to finalize curricular arrangements for 
both the Americans and the Russians and to ascertain 
logistic needs at both ends. It was mutually recognized 
that the initial program would be fraught with academic 
and administrative problems, and both sides agreed to 
be tolerant and cooperative in their endeavors to solve 
problems as promptly as possible. 


The First Soviet Arrivals 


At midnight on September 1, nine young Russian men 
arrived at Albany, 25 hours after embarking on their 
first journey outside their native Soviet Union. One 
more student and the Soviet resident advisor were to 
follow 3 weeks later. Neither weariness from the tedious 
journey nor lack of sleep dulled the pangs of hunger for 
these 19- to 21-year-olds who had not eaten since leaving 
London. Their first exposure to American cuisine was a 
**submarine’’ sandwich and a soda in a fast-food res- 
taurant not far from State University. 

After a few hours of rest, the men of Soviet Class I 
were On campus filling out registration forms, taking 
entrance examinations in English and in their respective 
second foreign languages, and becoming oriented to 
their new institutional environment. By day’s end they 
had eaten hamburgers, drunk soft drinks, stared at 
mini-skirted coeds, and enjoyed the blaring stereos 
which blanketed the atmosphere of Colonial Quad, 
their new residence. They had been assigned class 
schedules and dormitory suites, which they shared with 
American students. Their adjustment to the com- 
fortable academic and living quarters on the self- 
contained Albany campus was effortless. However, 
becoming accustomed to American-style college food 
and the American mode of class instruction with active 
student participation was not quite so spontaneous. 

After 1 full day on campus, I presented the group to 
the Chancellor, who received them informally for coffee 
in his office. He briefed the Russians on the university 
in general and its commitment to the success of the ex- 
change program. Shortly thereafter, the Soviets were in- 
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Soviet Group I students enjoy a newspaper article 
about the SUNY-Thorez exchange (above) and 
lunch at the campus cafeteria (right) 


troduced to the 10 SUNY scholars who were about to 
depart for Thorez Institute. 

Both groups were then presented at a press conference 
arranged by the Chancellor at his residence. A Soviet 
student spokesman introduced his Russian colleagues 
and proceeded to field questions from the television, 
radio, and press representatives. ‘‘Are you allowed to 
mix with American students?’’ ‘‘Do you think you will 
make any friends on the campus?’’ ‘‘Are you having 
any difficulty holding off the American girls?’’ To one 
question after another, the young Russian responded, 
sometimes with tongue in cheek, but always directly and 
unhesitatingly in fluent, idiomatic English. ‘‘I don’t 
think I understand your question about associating with 
Americans . . . we have been here but 3 days and we, I 
think, must already have made about 300 friends. As to 
the girls, well, sir, may I just say that is the kind of 
problem we hope to have before our semester in Albany 
is Over.”’ 

With good humor and admirable aplomb, the young 
Russians conquered the local media and set the tone for 
Soviet student relations with the community for the rest 
of their stay in Albany. Press and TV coverage was uni- 
formly favorable and included a warm welcome to the 
young ambassadors from the Soviet Union. 


The Classroom Scene 


The special curriculum at SUNY was designed to ex- 
pose the Soviets in depth to the American language, its 
idiom and accent; modern American history, U.S. insti- 
tutions, the contemporary cultural scene; and to the 
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continuing study of their second foreign language in 
which each student would be examined in the ensuing 
semester before graduation from Thorez Institute. The 
weekly schedule called for 22 hours of formal class work 
and about 20 hours of outside study. Although the 
Soviets welcomed the easier class schedule, they had to 
become accustomed to homework assignments and writ- 
ing Original papers for submission within specified time 
limits. At Thorez their main work had been done during 
the 26 hours of formal classroom study per week, re- 
quiring little if any outside study. 

With minor adjustments the curriculum fared satis- 
factorily except for a class in American studies which 
overestimated the Soviet students’ background in Amer- 
ican culture. This was easily rectified to the mutual 
satisfaction of the Russians and the Americans in the 
class. 

All instruction, except of course in the second lan- 
guage, was done in English. Although the Soviets al- 
ready had a respectable command of the language, some 
with a British accent, they were not so proficient in the 
use of American idioms and everyday language. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that the Russians’ composi- 
tions and sentence structure in English was often 
superior to that of some of the American upper-division 
students who shared the class in English composition. 

Throughout the semester cultural excursions were ar- 
ranged to such places as Washington, Buffalo, Boston, 
New York City, West Point, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
and selected campuses of SUNY. These trips proved im- 
mensely interesting to the Soviets and helped them per- 
sonally identify various figures and places in American 
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history with which they had only a reading acquaint- 
anceship. They were especially pleased with a tour of the 
U.S. Capitol, briefings in the office of Congressman 
James Symington, and lunch with his staff in the House 
dining room. 

Whether it was a Broadway musical or play, a Buf- 
falo Bills football game, a trip to a nearby dairy farm, 
or a fall foliage tour of nearby New England, the Soviet 
students sustained an enthusiastic and appreciative in- 
terest wherever they went on their cultural tours. During 
the Thanksgiving holidays pairs of Soviets stayed at the 
homes of their American dormitory suitemates in vari- 
ous parts of New York State. Visiting American homes 
proved to be the most enjoyable experience of all. This 
opportunity has since been expanded to include short 
visits to local homes on weekends and occasionally dur- 
ing the week. 

Wherever the Soviet scholars went they left a fine im- 
pression. Well selected and trained in Soviet ideology, 
they were mature and able representatives of their coun- 
try. While taking such things as local shopping centers 
and the material abundance of their new surroundings 
in stride, they avoided neither discussion nor com- 
parison of Soviet and American living standards with 
their American hosts on campus. In articulating their 
beliefs about the Soviet political, economic, and social 
systems, the Russians spoke with conviction and pride 


in the achievements of their country in the half-century 
of its existence under socialism. In their many jam ses- 
sions with Americans in the dormitory or under the col- 


orful autumn trees on campus, the Soviets were open to 
discussion of virtually any topic. 

They always behaved as gentlemen and seemed thor- 
oughly to enjoy ‘‘rapping’’ with their American peers 
whose opinions they respected whether or not they 
agreed with them. 


A Western Television Experience 

Perhaps the single, most provocative experience of 
Class I’s stay in the United States was an appearance on 
the ‘‘David Susskind Show.’’ Arranged at Mr. Suss- 
kind’s request, five Soviet students responded to ques- 
tions ranging from the banning of pornography in the 
Soviet Union to the problem of academic freedom and 
the role of political dissidents. On balance, Mr. 
Susskind would probably agree, they acquitted them- 
selves ably and took to the offensive at least as often as 
they were on the defensive. The 40-minute taped pro- 
gram clearly revealed the dedication of these young men 
to ‘‘the building of the Soviet State’’ and all that that 
means at this stage of their intellectual and social 
development. 

This said, it would be difficult to assume that these 
young Russians could leave the United States without 
certain deep and perhaps lasting impressions of the 
liberal, open, and dynamic society in which they lived 
for 4 months. They were warmly received wherever they 
went; people who view communism as anathema never- 
theless welcomed discussion with the Soviets, respected 
their views, and admired their sense of purpose and 


Group III Soviet students. (Left) Soviet students reading class materials. (Above 
left) Students attend a class in English as a Second Language taught by Harvey 
Goldblatt, far right; graduate assistant Donald de Palma, an alumnus of 
American Class I, helps with the discussion. (Above) Soviet students relax with 
three alumni of American Class I: Morris Rabinko, second from left; Donald de 
Palma, seated third from left; and Lynn Stone, far right. 
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dedication. The dynamics of a ‘‘decadent’’ American 
economy were bursting out everywhere from the over- 
crowded parking lots and highways to the busy stores 
and shopping centers. The easy-going style of American 
higher education proved to be quite a challenge, espe- 
cially the need for initiative and independent study 
under a strict system of testing and examination. 

The Russians spoke admiringly about many features 
of American life, mainly in the northeastern part of the 
country, as they observed them in the course of a few 
months. They welcomed the informality of their Amer- 
ican instructors, their easy accessibility and willingness 
to chat with students after class. They were most com- 
plimentary about American openness and friendliness, 
the dynamics of the American society and high standard 
of living, and the ‘‘ideal campus’’ which they so much 
enjoyed in Albany. 

On the other hand, they were candidly critical of such 
things as American waste of food, undisciplined dress 
on campus, smoking in class, cutting classes, a seeming 
American inability to make good soups, a dullness in 
American cooking, and an excessive reliance on ham- 
burgers as the dietary staple. They were adamant in 
their criticism of TV commercials and the high level of 
violence depicted on the screen, contrasted with the 
sparsity of cultural programs offered by the major net- 
works. 

The Russians were perplexed by the American politi- 
cal electioneering process and the manner in which the 
electorate is obliged to choose between one or two can- 
didates nominated by a given party, an aspect they 
equated with their own system. In the fall of 1976, Class 
III regarded the ‘‘hoopla’’ of the Presidential primaries 
and campaigns as extravagant expenditures of time, en- 
ergy, and money, and as being too tedious and drawn 
out to sustain public interest. The Presidential TV 
debates and the elections themselves inevitably con- 
trasted the Soviet and American political processes, and 
one could detect that this was a sensitive point for the 
Russians, about which they were somewhat defensive. 





Inauguration of the SUNY-Thorez exchange in 1974 stimu- 
lated numerous inquiries from American and foreign univer- 
sities with respect to the process SUNY had followed in 
establishing this pioneering program. More recently, public an- 
nouncement of the SUNY-Moscow State University graduate 
student and faculty exchange agreement has elicited additional 
inquiries concerning the negotiating, financing, and adminis- 
tering of such exchanges. Since the process is too complex for 
inclusion in this article, SUNY will be pleased to respond to in- 
terested universities and colleges within the framework of its 
own experience. 











Admittedly, there are limited data on which to judge 
the value of such an exchange for young undergradu- 
ates. A semester in the United States might conceivably 
solidify one’s preconvictions and predispositions of 
either a favorable or critical nature. Yet, to a man, each 
class of Soviets has volunteered to their American peers 
and various SUNY officials that their semester at 
Albany has been the highlight of their life and will re- 
main a lasting memory. Certainly, they returned to the 
Soviet Union with a far greater knowledge of the United 
States and Americans, of our language and institutions, 
than could be acquired in a lifetime of study at home. 
The friendships they made with Americans on and off 
campus may not be lasting, but the intrinsic value of 
these personal experiences at their ages is bound to have 
more than a transient effect. 

While in the United States, they have been superb am- 
bassadors of the Soviet Union. They returned home as 
students with an enhanced knowledge and understand- 
ing of the United States if not as vocal advocates of 
American life and thought. As they assume their duties 
as professional interpreters in the ministries and other 
offices of the Soviet Government at home, and at the 
United Nations and other overseas missions, one trusts 
what they have learned on the SUNY exchange will 
serve them well and, reciprocally, facilitate dealings 
with them by the English-speaking community with 
which they may be involved. 


Americans at Thorez 


Equally interesting and more adaptable to interpreta- 
tion of value is the American side of the exchange pro- 
gram at Thorez Institute. 

For each of the past three fall semesters, SUNY has 
reciprocally sent 10 Russian-language majors to Thorez 
Institute to improve their language facility and gain 
more proximate exposure to Russian and Soviet culture, 
Soviet institutions, and contemporary living in the 
U.S.S.R. Special classes, limited to five SUNY students, 
were arranged in a cugriculum which included: 


Translation from English into Russian 

Phonetics, in class and language lab 

Praktika, practical work in speaking Russian 

Lexicology, including intensive grammar r2view 

Contemporary Literature, post-Revolutionary writers 

Kino-xronika, narration of newsreels and historical 
films 

Newspaper Lexicology 

Soviet Culture 

(Cultural Excursions: Leningrad, Sochi, Kiev, and 
towns in the vicinity of Moscow) 
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The 22-hour SUNY class week was less than the Insti- 
tute’s normal schedule as an accommodation to the 
Americans. Housed in a first-class hotel initially, the 
SUNY students pressed for billets with their Russian 
peers in a Soviet dormitory to enable them to converse 
in Russian and meet more Soviet students. They enjoyed 
subsidized access to the rich cultural life of metropolitan 
Moscow and stimulating cultural excursions to Lenin- 
grad, Sochi, and numerous local trips in the environs of 
the capitol. Since they were separated from Russian stu- 
dents in class by virtue of the level and nature of their 
studies, the SUNY students’ main complaint was lack of 
contact with their Soviet peers. Classes II and III have 
overcome their problem by living with Russians in their 
own dormitories. As with the Russians at Albany, dis- 
cussions of Soviet and American values and culture 
often went deep into the night, sometimes leading to 
heated arguments. The young American, skeptical of 
his or her own system, critical of government, private 
enterprise, and the establishment in general, suddenly 
finds it necessary to explain the United States and de- 
fend views not consciously held until he or she had spent 
some time in the Soviet Union. Conversely, the dedi- 
cated young Russian is eagerly asking a wide range of 
questions about America, his curiosity piqued by a “‘live 
Ami’ in his midst. Admittedly, the real value of such 
contacts is purely speculative, but one can assume that 
such exchanges lead to better appreciation of conflicting 
views and perhaps informed understanding on both 
sides. 

After 3 successful years of the exchange, faculty and 
administrators of Thorez Institute have told me on sev- 
eral visits to the institute that the mere existence of the 
program at SUNY has stimulated scholarship and given 
enormous impetus to the competitive spirit of the stu- 
dents in the Interpreter Department who are anxious to 
be selected for the semester program. 

Similarly, faculty on the SUNY campuses have found 
that most juniors and seniors returning to SUNY after a 
semester at Thorez Institute are better scholars, more 
serious and dedicated than their classmates who did not 
have the opportunity to share this experience. In the 3 
years of its existence, the exchange program has stim- 
ulated within SUNY greater interest in the study of Rus- 
sian language and literature and Soviet studies in gen- 
eral. Enrollments have increased at all campuses having 
undergraduate Russian programs, and the graduate pro- 
gram in Slavic Languages and Literatures at Albany has 
become a willing beneficiary of more students and con- 
sequently has received stronger support from the cam- 
pus administration. 

Among the SUNY alumni of the three classes at 
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Thorez Institute, quite a few have opted for graduate 
studies to prepare them for entrance into the U.S. 
Foreign Service, the teaching of Russian language and 
literature at the university and high school levels, and 
for other professions in the field of international 
organizations, international business, international law, 
and public affairs at both the State and Federal levels. 


The Program Expands 


In April 1974, when the undergraduate exchange 
agreement was formalized in Moscow, I had hoped that 
it would mark the first stage of expanded academic rela- 
tionships between SUNY and the Soviets, eventually to 
include exchanges of graduate students and faculty in a 
variety of disciplines, as well as collaborative scholarly 
research on a selective basis. The Soviet response then 
was positive, and on October 8, 1976, the first 
university-to-university exchange agreement was signed 
between State University of New York and the Moscow 
State University, which became effective in the spring 
semester of 1977. The experience of 3 years with the 
undergraduate program has given enormous impetus to 
the higher level exchanges which are being undertaken 
in an atmosphere less conducive to détente than in 1974. 
As of this writing, however, there appears to be no 
change in attitude nor manifestation of diminishing in- 
terest or cooperation on either side. 

To those who may be skeptical about the value of 
such exchanges, one can only suggest, perhaps simplis- 
tically, that communication is essential to understand- 
ing, and the more knowledgeable one is of the other’s 
language and culture, the better the communication 
may be. And that, in turn, might hopefully lead to a 
more substantive understanding and respect for values, 
especially the mutual values that emerge from educa- 
tional exchanges of the kind described above. 

Finally, a word might be addressed to the reader who 
is skeptical about the value of dealing with the Soviets in 
an academic framework which differs so greatly from 
ours. In the arena of U.S.-Soviet relations in political, 
economic, military, and even cultural affairs, the lines 
of communication from time to time are interrupted or 
carry an annoying hum affecting audibility at either 
end. As these two great powers continue to seek long- 
range improvement in mutual understanding, scholarly 
exchanges between our respective universities can serve 
as an effective if not indispensable instrument toward 
this end. Fortunately, sustaining and further improving 
these channels of communication presently suits the in- 
terests of both governments, despite the variables in- 
volved. a 
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Educating for International Under- 
standing: A Role for Community Col- 
leges, a paper by Raymond E. Schultz, 
discusses the importance of including 
aspects of international education in the 
development of today’s community col- 
lege students and offers useful sugges- 
tions for its implementation. For copies, 
write: Raymond E. Schultz, Professor 
of Higher Education, University of 
Arizona, 1415 N. Fremont, Tucson, AZ 
85719. 


Ethnic Studies Bibliography. Articles 
from 120 social and ethnic studies jour- 
nals are included in this yearly bibli- 
ography. Approximately 400 articles are 
abstracted and indexed by authors, sub- 
ject, and geographical area. For in- 
formation on how to order, write the 
University Center for International 
Studies, Publications Section, Universi- 
ty of Pittsburgh, G-6 Mervis Hall, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260. 


Topics of Culture Learning (Vol. 4, 
1976), done by the East-West Culture 
Learning Institute, discusses the theme, 
**Towards Cross-Cultural Research: A 
Variety of Perspectives.’’ 78 pp. Free. 
For copies, write Director, East-West 
Culture Learning Institute, 1777 East- 
West Road, Honolulu, HI 96822. 


Teaching Abroad lists over 150 pro- 
grams sponsored by governments, cor- 
porations, and organizations which pro- 
vide funds and/or expenses each year 
for foreign teaching programs. Each 
program mentioned includes a descrip- 
tion of the program, academic level and 
subject area preferred by the sponsoring 
agency, location, requirements (includ- 
ing language capabilities), salary and 
fringe benefits, duration of program 
and conditions for renewal of contract, 
and specific application procedures. 
Anextensive bibliography covers 
other publications on teaching abroad; 
directories and guides to employment 


abroad, higher education and educa- 
tional systems abroad, and sources of 
general background information; and 
sources of information for U.S. citizens 
living and working abroad. $4 (pre- 
paid). Write the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, Counseling and 
Correspondence Division, 809 United 
Nations Plaza, New York, NY 10017. 


The American Undergraduate, Off- 
Campus and Overseas: A Study of the 
Educational Validity of Such Programs 
by W. Frank Hull IV, Walter H. 
Lemke, Jr., and Richard Ting-ku 
Houang. Occasional Paper #20 ina 
series published by the Council on Inter- 
national Educational Exchange. $3. For 
copies, write the Council on Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange, 777 
United Nations Plaza, New York, NY 
10017. 


Area Handbooks, a series of comprehen- 
sive surveys of individual foreign coun- 
tries, are produced by Foreign Area 
Studies of American University. As of 
October 1976, 107 studies were avail- 
able. Each book includes material ona 
country’s social, economic, political, 
and military institutions and is designed 
for the nonspecialist, describing the 
country’s cultural and historical origins 
and the role these play in present-day 
society. Handbooks vary from 300-800 
pp. (average 470 pp.) To order, write 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, DC 20402. 


Interdisciplinary Approaches to Cross- 
Cultural Social Science Education for 
Undergraduates by William D. Coplin. 
A combination of interdisciplinary ap- 
proaches to cross-cultural research and 
samples of educational techniques and 
materials for actively involving students 
in understanding cross-cultural con- 
cepts. Cost is $3.75 for ISA members; 
$4.75 for nonmembers. For copies, 
write International Studies Association 
(ISA), University Center for Interna- 
tional Studies, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260. 


International Perspectives on Problems 
of Higher Education: Access, Systems, 
Youth and Employment. Papers 
presented at the 1976 Aspen Seminar 
held under the joint sponsorship of the 
Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies 
and the International Council for 
Educational Development. 198 pp. For 
information on how to order, write the 
International Council for Educational 
Development, 680 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, NY 10019. 


The new edition of the pamphlet, The 
Short-Term Visitor From Abroad@, is 
now available from the National Coun- 
cil for Community Services to Interna- 
tional Visitors (COSERYV). It describes 
the nature and goals of U.S. programs 
for short-term international visitors. 8 
pp. Minimum order, 100 for $2. For 
copies, write COSERV, 1630 Crescent 
Place, NW., Washington, DC 20009. 


International Education: The American 
Experience—A Bibliography. Com- 
prehensive bibliography of published 
works on American international educa- 
tion by Agnes N. Tysse. Two volumes 
are available to date. Vol. I: Bibli- 
ography on Dissertations and Theses, 
1974 ($6) and Vol. II: Periodical 
Articles (Part 1 General, Part 2 Area 
Studies and Indexes), 1977 ($38). Avail- 
able from Scarecrow Press, Metuchen, 
NJ 08840. 
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[Letter to author Richard Straus regard- 
ing ‘‘ Notes on a German Debate’’ that 
appeared in the Winter 77 issue of 
Exchange] 

I fully share your evaluation of the 
[German] Commission on the place of 
cultural relations in international rela- 
tions as a whole. This I have always 
stressed in my own books and writings. 
The international position of France is, 
in my opinion, based substantially on 
the fact that France recognized the 
importance of cultural relations much 
earlier than other countries and acted 
accordingly. I also hold it to be obvious 
that cultural relations cannot be a one- 
way Street. Finally it is also self-evident 
that cultural exchange is more effective 
if it includes broad segments of the peo- 
ple in the participating countries. | 
believe we acted accordingly even in the 
days of Bruno E. Werner [first post-war 
German Cultural Attache in Wash- 
ington]. 

I must on the other hand express cer- 
tain misgivings when the expression 
Kulturstaat is used and, if I correctly 
read your article, you share this atti- 
tude. It is true, of course, that Kultur 
and the state exist in a mutual relation- 
ship. I would prefer to speak of the cul- 
ture of a society (Kulturgemeinschaft) in 
making clear that smaller or larger 
groups of people have the same culture. 
Such societies can be co-terminal with a 
state but that is not necessarily the case. 
If language and a common sense of 
history are viewed as the most impor- 
tant sub-strata of a culture, then Austria 
and Germany undoubtedly form a 
Kulturgemeinschaft consisting of many 
subcultures. For example, there is an 
Alpine subculture which makes the 
inhabitants of the Alpine regions of 
Bavaria and Austria closer to each other 
than other groupings within the German 
cultural society. 

The expression Kulturstaat also leads 
to the danger of mixing the ideas of 
culture and civilization. During the last 
few years I made several trips to Africa. 
I believe that in that continent there are 
numerous impressive cultured societies 


(Kulturgemeinschaften) which through 
such expressions as dance have a very 
wide cultural base. 

Certainly I would not look to the 
intellectual level as the dominant means 
of measuring a culture. Many cultural 
achievements have their root in the sub- 
conscious rather than in the intellect. 

As a member of a generation which 
lived through the Weimar period [Ger- 
many 1919-1933], I tend to draw 
comparisons. I do not think we have yet 
reached the level of cultural achieve- 
ment of that period, not even in 
literature. The reasons for this deserve 
to be explored. The state can assure that 
participation in cultural life of the 
nation does not become the privilege of 
a few. But creativity cannot be 
manipulated; one can merely provide it 
with space in which to flourish. As the 
example of Weimar shows, sometimes 
creativity is strongest when the state is at 
its weakest. 


Dr. Heinz L. Krekeler 
(First Post-War German Ambassador 
to the U.S.) 


I was pleased to see an article in the 
Winter 77 issue on exchange with 
Colombia (‘‘A Latin Looks at Ex- 
change’’). The University of Northern 
lowa[UNI] has been involved in such a 
program with the Universidad 
Pedagogica Nacional [UPN] of Bogota 
since 1967, and from our point of view, 
the future of such programs is very 
optimistic. Our program provides for 
exchange of undergraduate and grad- 
uate students, as well as for faculty of 
UPN to study for M.A. degrees at our 
institution. In addition, we have an on- 
going exchange of material and a new 
aspect of the Interchange provides for 
cooperative research projects carried 
out by members of the faculties of both 
institutions. 

What has proven to be undoubtedly 
the most valuable part of the Inter- 
change for Colombia has been the 
opportunity for UPN faculty members 
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to hold fellowships for graduate work at 
the University of Northern Iowa. Ap- 
proximately one-third of their faculty 
with advanced degrees hold the M.A. 
from UNI. In fact, some of the most in- 
fluentiai people on the UPN campus are 
alumni of this university: the Academic 
Vice-Rector, the heads of the Depart- 
ments of Mathematics and Chemistry, 
and the President of the Faculty 
Association of UPN. 


George K. Zucker, Chairman 
Colombia Interchange Committee 
University of Northern lowa 
Cedar Falls, IA 


[Letter to Chairman Leonard Marks] 

I’ve just read in the current issue of 
Exchange magazine [Spring 1977] the 
article on ‘Education for International 
Understanding”’ by Bickley, Bullard, 
and Leestma. May I congratulate you 
and the other members of the Advisory 
Commission for having had the vision 
to give a full treatment to this important 
project on mutual understanding? 

The Asia Society, as you know, is 
expanding its Education Program to 
work toward more effective cross- 
cultural awareness between the peoples 
of Asia and the United States. I have no 
doubt that the publication of this article 
will help encourage future efforts in 
elementary and secondary schools to 
increase intercultural understanding. 


Phillips Talbot 
President, The Asia Society 
New York, NY 





Send cards and letters to Editor, 
Exchange, CU/ACS, Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. 20520. 
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